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READERS WRITE 





U. S.-German Peace Treaty 

In your editorial of Oct. 28 you state 
that the United States is not immune to 
the war in Europe. Please remember our 
country bears some responsibility for the 
boundary lines and existence of some of 
the smaller states of Europe. Our rep- 
resentatives were as responsible for those 
lines as were the representatives of any 
other nation. 

In repudiating the Versailles Treaty the 
German Government has repudiated the 
treaty signed with this Government. By 
that action are we not technically at war 
with Germany? 

William Hoskins 
Spokane, Wash. 

{The United States declared war separately from 
the Allies. After the war ended we overlooked sign- 
ing peace treaties until 1921, when we signed separate 
peace treaties with Germany Aug. 25, with Austria 
Aug. 26, with Hungary Aug. 29. All three were rati- 
fied by the U. S. Senate on Oct. 21, 1921. In pro- 
claiming the treaties, President Harding declared the 
state of war between this country and Germany and 
Austria to have terminated on July 2, 1921. The 
present war has no bearing on our treaty of peace 
with Germany.—Ed.] 


Add Wondrous Towns 

You mention the Washington town with 
no taxes (PATHFINDER, Oct. 21). Clin- 
ton, Mich., is a noted woolen town; has 
been for a century, and is now flooded 
with Government orders for more and 
still more woolen cloth. Because of their 
fine Electric Light plant, publicly owned, 
the property owners have for the past ten 
years not only paid no taxes, but receive 
dividends twice a year. 

E. E. Armstrong, M. D. 

Sylvania, Ohio 


Lippmann and Thompson 

Col. Lindbergh advised Americans to 
“inquire about the writer and the speak- 
er”... Therefore, since your Oct. 28th 
article, “Lindbergh on War and Peace,” 
quotes Columnist Walter Lippmann and 
Columnist Dorothy Thompson, I would 
like to know who this man Lippmann is? 
What is his nationality and where was 
he born? Also, what was Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s maiden name and where was she 
born? Who pays Lippmann for his writing 
and who pays Dorothy Thompson for her 
broadcasts? 

A. G. Sieberts 
Portland, Ore. 

[Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), whose 
maiden name is Dorothy Thompson, was born at 
Lancaster, N. Y. From 1920-28 she was European 
correspondent for the Curtis-Martin Newspapers; in 
1934 she was booted out of the Reich by Adolf Hitler. 
Currently a columnist for the New York Herald- 
Tribune Syndicate, Miss Thompson is reported to earn 
$250,000 a year from her syndicate, magazine articles, 
radio broadcasts, lectures. 

Walter Lippmann, author and editor, was born in 
New York City in 1889. A Harvard graduate, he has 
been associate editor of the New Republic, editor of the 
New York World, is now a special writer for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, which syndicates his column. 
During the First World War he was (June-Oct., 1917) 
Assistant to the Secretary of War, later became a 
captain in the U. S. A. Military Intelligence, 2nd 
Section General Staff, A. E. F. At the end of the 
war he was attached to the American Commission to 
negotiate peace. He is author of 16 books.—Ed.] 


Wadsworth: Father & Son 
I wish to call your attention to an error. 
The Wadsworth you have pictured (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 28) is not Jerry J. Wads- 
worth, assemblyman from Livingston 
County, N. Y., but James W. Wadsworth, 
Congressman from the 49th N. Y. Dis- 


trict, father of Jerry. 
R. G. Hondorf 
Churchville, N. Y. 
* . 7. 

Please let me thank you for the excel- 
lent article printed in your issue of Oct. 
28 on the subject of the Over Forty Hiring 
policy recently adopted by Rochester in- 
dustry. If I may be permitted one slight 
correction, you have printed in connection 
with the article a picture of my father, the 
present congressman from the 49th New 
York District. The undersigned claims no 
such prominence and is serving his eighth 
year in the lower house of the Legislature 
at Albany. 

J.J. Wadsworth 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

[PATHFINDER regrets having made a pictorial 

error.—Ed.] 


The Dies Committee 

In PATHFINDER for Oct. 28 I find an 
article, “Dies: Good Show.” Let me say 
that I take exception to this caption of 
the Dies Committee. PATHFINDER would 
have been the last periodical that I ex- 
pected to cast reflection on a Congression- 
al Committee seeking to uncover subver- 
sive activities in the United States .. 

E. L. Whitaker 
Knoxville, Pa. 
. - * 

I have just been reading your report on 
the Dies Committee . .. It seems to me 
that it is about time for someone to in- 
vestigate the Dies Committee. They have 
been at work for a couple of years at a 
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big expense and have found out no mo, 
about the German-American Bund 4), 
Fritz Kuhn than the F, B. L. dug up j, 
less than three weeks. So far as { hej; 
investigation of Communists goes, i: 
like a silly farce. 


PORKS 


H. L. Brune; 
Conchise, Ariz. 
? . 7 

I favor entirely the action of the Dig 
Committee. Is it a permanent organiz). 
tion financed by the Government? 

John Doan, 
Marshfield, Ore. 

[The Dies Committee is considered by corre: pong. 
ents and veteran hearings-goers one of the bes! shoy; 
on Capitol Hill, which need not be constru: 
reflection on its activities. A committee set up » 
the House, it was financed by a Congressiona! appro. 
priation of $25,000 in 1938, another of $10 
1939. Whether the committee continues depen 
whether Congress grants it another approp: 
—Ed.] 


Iron in Molasses 

In your issue of Oct. 28, under the head 
of “Molasses and Iron,” you have: 
shows molasses heading the list (of | 
with great iron content) with a cont 
of 6.1 parts of usable iron per 100,()(i 
parts of molasses, by weight. | 
came beef liver, with 5.6 parts per 10) ,()()()” 
Which is the correct number of ze: 
follow the first. 


Robert E. Ha 
Gainesville, Fla. 
{The correct figure is 100,000.—Ed.] 


Bouquets 

Thank you for the “Sermonettes” from 
noted preachers that you are now giving 
us in PATHFINDER. It adds to the 
value of your magazine. 

Edmond Kerlin 
Michigan City, Ind. 
a . 7 

Mr. Editor, an orchid to you for your 
masterful handling of the “Readers Write” 
column. You should be in the U. S. dip 
lomatic service; I really mean that, too. 
Thanks for a fine magazine, and may you 
“keep her going” for a long time. 

H. T. MacDonald 
Norwalk, Cal. 
+ . - 

Just a word to express my appreciation 
of PATHFINDER ... 

J. Coe Austin 
Madison, Conn. 
7. * * 

I look forward with great pleasure to 
receiving PATHFINDER every week and 
also notice with interest your new colum, 
“Random Statistics.” ... 

Gus Mastrocco 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
7: * * 

. It is a pleasure and privilege to re 
ceive your magazine. Here’s wishing you4 
5,000,000 circulation for the coming year. 

L. R. Bernstein 
Cleveland, O. 
a * 7 

Your magazine usually tells more trut 
than any other. 

Frank Burnett 
San Jose, Cal. 
7 * * 

I have been reading your magazine fot 
quite a few years and find it very interest 
ing, especially your religion column 

W. Z. Vance 
Altoona, Pa. 
— J] . 

Your short, one-page biographies of 
people frequently in the public eye --:: 
are very valuable to busy readers 42 
add greatly to my appreciation of PATH 
FINDER. 

Warren S. Wood 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOUSING— 


How America Can Spur Economic Recovery 


broad America last week, he 
would have found a great, rich nation. 

He would have found here 30,000,000 
autos—70 per cent of the world’s total, 
or one for every 5 persons in the land. 

He would have found 38,000,000 
radio sets in use, with 82 out of every 
100 families owning one. 

He would have found that with only 
6 per cent of the world’s population 
of 2,000,000,000, the United States had 
ibout half the world’s total of 38,000,- 
(00 telephones. 

On the basis of such findings as 
these, the man from Mars might have 
issumed that the American standard 
of living was amazing—the nearest 


| AD a man from Mars visited big, 





—— 


growth of population, 3,250,000 to re- 
place present sub-standard dwellings, 
3,250,000 to offset future obsolescence, 
and 1,000,000 to eliminate “doubling 
up” of families in single dwellings. 


- « » Social and Economic 


Dr. Isadore Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, describes the minimum 
housing need in a way that makes its 
economic significance seem strikingly 
clear. In substance, his figures add 
up as follows: 


e@ In the United States today, there 
are 4,000,000 houses unfit for human 
habitation or in need of major repairs. 
Each year for the next 20 years, 200,000 





year. Last year, the best year since 
1930, only 340,000 dwelling units went 
up. 

From a social standpoint alone this 
lag in housing is bad. As all social 
workers are well aware, inadequate 
housing breeds slums, which in turn 
breed crime, poverty and disease—all 
of which require big monetary outlays 
for prisons, relief and hospitals. If it 
only wiped out these social cankers, 
better housing would be justifiable. 

But from an economic standpoint, a 
lag in housing is even worse. The 
housing industry uses scores of ma- 
terials from other industries. Conse- 
quently, a lag in housing throws a 
monkey wrench into the nation’s 
whole business and industrial ma- 
chinery. . 

On this point, economists are firmly 
agreed. Thus, their big contention 
today is this: if a lag in housing 
strangles the nation’s economy, a boom 


USHA photos 


By Replacing Sub-Standard Dwellings with New Housing Units, the United States Can Take a Long Step to Better Times 


thing to Utopia on earth. But if his 
investigation had carried over to Amer- 
s housing, he probably would have 
changed his mind. For he would have 
vered that despite America’s great 
technological development, its im- 
ense quantities of raw materials, its 
iillions of employable unemployed, 
there was a tremendous shortage of 
‘—a housing “famine.” 
lhat such a “famine” exists, all ex- 
are agreed. Half the houses in 
erica today are more than 50 years 
ind the average age is 20. In one 
ise out of five, there is no bathtub 
shower, 

‘he American Federation of Labor 
D ‘ces minimum housing needs during 
- \937-47 decade at more than 14,000,- 

 dwellings—7,000,000 to meet the 


of these should be replaced with new 
dwellings. 

@ Moreover, each year for the next 
10 years, there will be 280,000 new 
families in need of homes, owing to 
the natural growth of population. In 
addition, another 45,000 homes will 
be needed annually to replace those 
destroyed each year. 

e Adding these housing needs to- 
gether, Lubin arrives at this conclu- 
sion: that minimum housing stand- 
ards require the building of at least 
525,000 new dwellings a year for the 
next ten years. 


Whether 1,400,000 or 525,000 new 
houses a year for the next decade is 
America’s need, the indisputable fact 
is that the need is not being met. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years, new homes have 
risen at an average rate of 200,000 a 


in housing—perhaps more than any 
other one thing—would lead the way 
to a sound and lasting business re- 
covery. 


.. « Its Greatest Era 


To support this faith in the economic 
significance of housing, economists 
point to the U. S. construction indus- 
try’s greatest era—the 1920s. During 
that decade, an average of 700,000 non- 
farm dwelling units went up each year. 
The average number of construction 
workers employed was 1,800,000; in 
1929, when the construction industry 
as such employed about 5% per cent 
of the nation’s total gainfully employed 
non-agricultural workers, it was the 
largest single employer of labor in the 
country. Also in 1929, actual con- 
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struction activity contributed about 4 
per cent of the national income created 
in that year. Moreover, in the 1920s, 
the construction industry, plus the in- 
dustries it was responsible for creat- 
ing (those that made the materials it 
used), consumed about 15 per cent of 
the commodities that were produced 
in the country. No other industry even 
approximated that amount. 

To show what an increase in hous- 
ing construction would mean to the 
national economy at present, Dr. Lu- 
bin, in his testimony before the TNEC 
last June, described the tremendous 
economic activity there would be if 
only 100,000 additional single family 
dwellings costing $3,000 each were 
constructed in the next year. Said 
Lubin: 


We estimate that . .. these dwell- 
ings will give jobs to 82,000 men for 
a whole year on the site... 

In producing these 100,000 units... 
the lumber industry will be called 
upon to furnish 775,000,000 board feet 
of lumber; the brick industry ... 
approximately 800,000,000 bricks; the 
cement industry ... about 3,000,000 
barrels of cement; the steel industry 
... about 250,000 tons of steel; the 
paint industry . .. about 3,000,000 
gallons of paint, These are just a few 
of the items that go into building. 

To produce the bricks and the lum- 
ber and the cement and the steel and 
the paint and the other things that go 
into building these houses .. . will 
create employment for 122,000 more 
men for a full year... 


- + « Federal Agencies 


When the New Deal swept into 
power in 1933, its leaders, from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on down, realized the 
importance of housing to recovery and 
determined to spur it upward. Their 
efforts resulted in a maze of alpha- 
betical agencies concerned with hous- 
ing. Today there are 11 of them. The 
most important have been these three: 


PWA: Late in 1933, the PWA’s hous- 
ing division launched a housing pro- 
gram. Its major purposes was to 
provide employment for building 
trades workers by constructing slum 
clearance and low-rent housing proj- 
ects. Between 1933 and 1937, under 
the PWA program, 48 such projects 
were built in 37 cities. Today, they 
house approximately 22,500 fami- 
lies, or 70,000 persons. The Federal 
outlay was about $135,000,000, nearly 
half of which represented outright 
grants to localities. These projects 
were taken over by the United States 
Housing Authority when it was creat- 
ed in 1937. 

USHA: Like the PWA’s housing ven- 
ture, the USHA’s purpose is to enable 
slum clearance and low-rent housing 
projects to be constructed. But it 
erects no buildings itself, merely as- 
sisting and encouraging local authori- 
ties to do so. In effect, it operates like 
a huge banking institution. It is au- 
thorized to lend up to $800,000,000 to 
local housing authorities for the erec- 
tion of slum-clearance projects. These 
loans may not exceed 90 per cent of 
the cost of the projects undertaken and 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Victory 


When President Roosevelt called 
Congress into special session, he asked 
it to lift the arms embargo in the 
neutrality act and to put arms sales 
with belligerents on a cash-and-carry 
basis. Last week, he was victorious; 
he had the act he wanted (see page 5). 
From it, most of his week’s activities 
stemmed: signing the measure in a 
special ceremony at the White House; 
issuing three proclamations under its 
authority, and finally, stepping into 
the controversy over a proposal to 
transfer eight ships of the U. S. lines 
to Panama registry so that they might 
sail into the forbidden combat zones, 

Though he said the transaction had 
no bearing on U., S. neutrality, he or- 
dered the transfer delayed until it was 





should beget bad manners, 

® With his wife, he returned {. 
Hyde Park, N. Y., home to vot 
candidates in the state and coi 
elections, Most important issues | 
ing him were the election of a co 
sheriff and a proposed state 
stitutional amendment to legalize 
pari-mutuel] betting on horse ra: 
How he voted on either question, |!y 
President would not say, but he ad- 
monished poll officials not to “vote th, 
tombstones” and not to let \ 
Roosevelt “vote twice.” 

a ae 


Peace Ballot: Flood 


As Secretary of the United S: 
Senate, Colonel Edwin A. Halsey 
found his office a crowded place |:s! 
week. On his desk, on odd ta 
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Harris & Ewing 


Halsey and Garner (1, tor.): PATHFINDER’s Appeal Brought Stacks of Mai! 


definitely determined the ships were 
not needed for national defense. 

Other developments in the week: 

@ Obviously with Presidential au- 
thority, “sources close to the White 
House” revealed that Earl Browder, 
general secretary of the Communist 
Party in the United States, might be 
charged with conspiracy against the 
government for suggesting in a Boston 
speech that this country was “most 
ripe” for a “quick transition to social- 
ism” (see page 8). It was hinted a 
court might hold that “quick transi- 
tion” was synonymous with “revolu- 
tion”; if so, Browder probably would 
be guilty of the conspiracy charge. 

@ He took another crack at Soviet 
Premier Vyacheslaff Molotoff. An- 
swering a press conference invitation 
to comment on a suggestion that the 
U. S. Ambassador to Russia be with- 
drawn because of Molotoff’s recent 
criticism of the President, Roosevelt 
said he never believed bad manners 


nearby and in all available free « 

ners of the room, there were piled 
high great stacks of mail—all] from 
one group and all for one purpose. 

The flood was the accumulated re- 
sponse made to an appeal published 
in the October 14th issue of PATII- 
FINDER, an appeal to subscribers (0 
send votes against war to Colonel 
Halsey and, through him, to the Sen- 
ate. From day to day, by the hun- 
dreds and thousands, the ballots 
poured in from every corner of tlie 
country, giving visible evidence thal 
a great cross-section of the America! 
people was acutely intent on keeping 
the nation at peace, 

And among important officials i" 
terested in that evidence was (he 
President of the Senate, Vice Pres- 
ident John Nance Garner—himse!! 
an active and ardent worker ag:i’s! 
war. Visiting Colonel Halsey’s ©!- 
fice,;he took note of the mail, "4 
was photographed while handling 
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come of it. But because PATHFIND- 
ER readers were still sending their 

lots in last week, Colonel Halsey 
could give no final count, except to 
.ay that the number of letters was in 
the tens of thousands. “I am amazed 
4 the response,” he declared, “and I 
want to thank everyone who ad- 
dressed me.” 


Neutrality: 1939 Model 


As Franklin Roosevelt set his pen to 
the revised Neutrality Act—which was 
passed after the House, as predicted, 
joined with the Senate in repealing the 
arms embargo, 243-to-181, Americans 
last week began governing their com- 
merce With the warring world under 
history-making restrictions. 

The Act was the fruit of a special 
session of Congress, which adjourned 





Ly 


shortly after its passage. It provides: 


1) Any warring nation can buy any- 
thing that is for sale here (arms and 
munitions included), provided it pays 
cash and carries the goods away in 
its own ships. 

2) American merchantmen may not 
be armed. 

} American nationals may not 

travel on ships of belligerent nations. 

1!) President Roosevelt is empower- 
ed to designate “combat zones” which 
American ships may not enter (see 
map). The zones are described in the 
President’s own words: “American 
ships eannot proceed to any ports in 
France, Great Britain or Germany... 
(nor) to any ports in Ireland, nor to 
any ports in Norway south of Bergen; 
nor to any ports in Sweden, Denmark, 
Netherlands or Belgium; nor to Baltic 
ports. All neutral ports in the Medi- 
terranean and Black Seas are open; 
likewise all ports, belligerent or neu- 
tral, in the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
and dependent waters, and all ports in 
Africa south of the latitude of the 
Canaries.” Belligerent ports are clos- 
ed to American ships by law; other 
zones by Presidential proclamation 
under the law. 

\) Belligerent nations and their 

tizens may not acquire credits in the 
United States for the purchase of war 

terials. 

6) Violation of the _ prohibition 
inst trade with belligerents is pun- 
ble by $50,000 fine, five years’ im- 
ynment, or both. 

rhe life of the Munitions Control 
rd is extended. 

Ships under control of the Red 

are exempted from the ban on 
el into combat areas. 

Ships of foreign states may not 
the U.S. flag; violators will be ex- 
ed from U. S. territorial waters 
three months. 

') The President may prohibit 
larines and armed merchant ves- 
from entering or leaving U. S. 

and territorial waters. (Last 

k the President barred submarines 

U. S. ports unless driven in by 
majeure,”—i.e., acts of God.) 


fers: Anticipating repeal of the 
rgo, France had previously plac- 
rders for 6,000 airplane motors. 
cmbargo had halted more than 600 
ft worth more than $72,000,000 


NATIONAL 


before shipment; these were ready to 
go. Meantime the Allied governments 
had prepared orders for about $220,- 
000 worth of planes, which they began 
to place when the President signed the 
revised act. France was reported ad- 
vancing $5,000,000 to United Aircraft 
Corp. and $10,000,000 to Curtiss-Wright 
to expand their engine-producing 
plants. 


These orders were likely to keep 
U. S. plane factories, with some 45,000 
workmen capable of turning out 15,000 
planes a year, humming on three shifts. 
U. S. orders are not likely to be affect- 
ed, since Army and Navy contracts 
carry heavy penalty clauses for delay. 

British and French were naturally 
jubilant, since American production 
added to their estimated 1,000 planes 
per month would enable them to top 
Germany’s’ estimated  1,000-to-1,200 





Hull objected that such a move violat- 
ed the spirit of the Neutrality Act. 
President Roosevelt, saying there was 
nothing illegal about such a move, 
nevertheless ordered it held up for 
study. 


Pension Plans Defeated 

Few ideas have more vote-pulling 
power in American political life than 
old-age pension schemes. As drawn 
today, they not only are supposed to 
aid the aged but to cure the nation’s 
economic ills, 

Last summer initiative petitions in 
two states guaranteed a place on the 
November ballot for old-age pension 
plans in California and Ohio. Both 
cast in the form of amendments to the 
state constitution, the more revolution- 
ary of the two was the “Ham and 
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American Merchantmen May Follow the Arrows, but May Not Enter the Black Areas 


planes. In Berlin, Air Marshal Her- 
mann Goering, No. 2 Nazi, merely com- 
mented: “We will build our planes. 
Let them build theirs. Then we shall 
see who comes out best.” As plane 
orders swarmed in British and French 
purchasing commissions started to 
America to place orders for other war 
supplies, 


U. S. Merchant Marine: American 
shipping men viewed the Act with 
dismay, predicting losses to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine would mount up 
to $40,000,000 a year. European sail- 
ings of the liners Washington, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and American Farmer 
were cancelled. 

Meantime the first squabble over 
interpretation of the Act arose when 
the United States Lines requested per- 
mission of the Maritime Commission to 
transfer eight ships to Panamanian 
registry. The Commission indicated 
approval. Secretary of State Cordell 


Eggs” or “$30-Every Thursday” idea 
in California. It proposed that every 
Thursday $30 in scrip be paid every 
citizen in the state over 50 years of 
age, a proposal whose mechanics en- 
tailed a radical shape-up of the state’s 
economic system. Authored by Her- 
bert S. Bigelow, Cincinnati clergyman 
and politician, Ohio’s plan called for 
pensions of $50 a month for every 
retired single citizen over 60 and $80 a 
month for retired couples over that 
age. 

California’s plan was to be financed 
by 2-cent stamps, 52 of which were to 
be placed on the back of each $1 war- 
rant each year, while Bigelow’s plan 
was to be paid for by a 2 per cent 
tax on land worth more than $20,000 
an acre. In each state, opponents of 
the schemes charged that these pro- 
posals would be financially ruinous. 
California’s plan, it was said, would 
cost the state’s employed $1,560,000,- 
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000 a year. Cost of Bigelow’s less pre- 
tentious pensions, it was claimed, 
would be $310,000,000 annually, 

Last week, as voters in each state 
trooped to the polls to vote on the 
plans in greater numbers than either 
state had ever seen in an off-year elec- 
tion, they apparently had these criti- 
cisms in mind, for both proposals 
were soundly defeated. Almost com- 
plete returns indicated the Bigelow 
plan had been crushed by almost three 
to one, and the “Ham and Eggs” plan 
by almost two to one. 

Last year, the “Ham and Eggs” plan 
was defeated for the first time, but by 
a very narrow margin—200,000 votes. 
Whether its leaders would carry on 
their battle in the face of a second and 
more decisive defeat was not immedi- 
ately announced last week. But Bige- 
low, though admitting he was “snowed 
under,” made ready to “continue the 
fight.” Even before the polls were 
closed, he began drafting a new pen- 
sion measure, Its major proposals: 
$50 for single persons and $100 for 
couples. 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 30 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
tions, these political developments 
were noted: 





e With Congress adjourned, politics 
came down with a thump from the 
shelf to which it had been consigned 
by common consent during the neu- 
trality debate. Helping to bring it 
back into the news were local off- 
vear elections for state and municipal 
offices held throughout the nation. 

@ In New York City, partial returns 
indicated a comeback for Tammany 
Hall after several long lean years 
under the administration of Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia. At stake were 
offices in the city judiciary and state 
legislature and such minor municipal 
posts as district attorneyships. 

@ In Kentucky, Gov, Keen Johnson 
claimed re-election after unofficial re- 
turns showed him leading Circuit 
Judge King Swope by 227,108 votes to 
144,176 in over one-third of the state’s 
precincts. ° 

@ In Detroit, complete returns from 
a near-record vote ousted Mayor Rich- 
ard Reading, who garnered only 108,- 
274 votes in his race for re-election 
against 225,283 for Edward J. Jeffries. 

@ Philadelphia Republicans remain- 
ed in the municipal saddle after elect- 
ing their candidate for Mayor, Robert 
E. Lamberton, 20 out of 22 council- 
men and 10 out of 16 magistrates. 

e Two more “favorite sons” ap- 
peared on the Republican horizon. 
New  Hampshire’s’ Senator Styles 
Bridges announced he “will be avail- 
able” for the party’s 1940 Presidential 
nomination, while Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Arthur H,. James more coyly 
sanctioned only a home state boom but 
denied seeking the nomination. 

e As an aftermath of John L. 





Herblock in The Lynchburg News 


Question: “Is It Okay to Jump Now?” 


Lewis’s ban on participation by his 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League in a 
proposed Western liberal conference, 
which he charged was to launch a 
third-term-for-Roosevelt boom, Gov- 
ernor Culbert Olson of California 
wrote the CIO chieftain in favor of a 
third term. Mrs. Roosevelt, mean- 
while, was asked by a member of a 
lecture audience whether the Pres- 
ident would seek re-election, “I don’t 
know,” she replied. “I haven’t asked 
him.” 


Dies: Muddy Waters 


Thé captain of a ship at sea is neces- 
sarily almost a law unto himself, Like 
all American laborers, however, the 
men who work under him have the 
right to organize. Under these cir- 
cumstances maritime unionism has had 
a notably turbulent record. Studying 
that record last week, the House Com- 
mittee Investigating un-American Ac- 
tivities found itself peering into con- 
fused and muddy waters. 

What the Dies group was looking 
for was evidence of Communist pene- 
tration into the U. S. merchant marine, 








International 


McCuistion: The Chairman Rushed Off 





which is at once vital to national 
fense and vulnerable to sabotage. 
while plenty of reports of “red’ 
tivity among seamen were avail 
reliability of the reports was h 
disputed. Objects of the charges \ 
the militant, ClO-affiliated .Natio 
Maritime Union and its rough, t: 
president Joseph Curran. 

Accompanied to the hearings 
Washington police, who are hol: 
him for New Orleans authorities 
connection with a waterfront muri: 
William C. McCuistion, a tatooed 
Communist seaman, told the Con 
tee that 85 per cent of the NMU’s | 
ership, including Curran, was ( 
munist-controlled. “Reds” were }))! 
ed in office, he explained, by a we}! 
disciplined Communist minority « 
prising only 7 per cent of the N\ 
40,000 members. 

So valuable did chairman Ma: 
Dies apparently consider McCuistio..'s 
testimony that he abruptly recess: 
the Committee for three weeks 
rushed off to New Orleans. Ther 
hoped by personal investigation to 
prove his contention that his star wit 
ness was “framed” on the mu 
charge by Communists seeking to 
credit his testimony. 

Less favorable was the NMU’s 0) 
ion.of McCuistion, whom the org 
zation called “general director of 
goon (terrorist) squad activities in 
Gulf ports” for shipowners agxious to 
wreck the union, In a 20,000-word 
pamphlet entitled “Labor Spies in the 
NMU,” all charges of Communist con- 
trol were again denied, andthe Dies 
testimony was called a part of the 
ship operators’ campaign against sea- 
men, 

More damaging to the Committee 
than this assault was a powerful blast 
from another source. Charging the 
Dies group with “destroying repu'a- 
tions by publicity, by inference and }) 
innuendo” and referring back to s 
eral New Deal agencies to which 
had been equally opposed, Wende!! L. 
Willkie, anti-New Deal public utilities 
executive warned: “The democrs 
process ... will be gradually under- 
mined if men can be put on the wil- 
ness stand without protection of «: 
sel and without any adequate oppo! 
tunity to answer.” 

——__. 


Bridegroom 


One night two weeks ago, Walter 


Hibberd’s wife asked him for a glass 
of water. Slowly he got out of bed. 
then went to the kitchen of the little 
honeymoon apartment in Springfi 
Mass., where he and his 18-year-old 
wife had been living since their ™«'! 
riage the week before. Walter, ou! 
high school only a year, was wu! 
ployed; his bride was graduated f 
seminary last June. 

As Hibberd let the tap run, his hand 
shook. His heart began to pound. He 
had the glass in one hand; with (" 
other he picked up his hunting kn!‘ 
and went back into the bedroo™. 
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There was a little cry... 

A short time later Walter Hibberd 
wandered out into the moonlit streets 
of Springfield, He walked around for 
4 while. Then he went to the railroad 
station and bought a ticket for Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

When Hibberd reached Brattleboro 
he went straight to the police station. 
“ve just killed my wife,” he an- 
nounced. Then he solemnly recited: 
“I’ve had an urge to kill for two years. 
| drove a knife into her chest. She 
cried a little, then I dragged her to 
the bathroom.” 

Back in Springfield, they found 
Caroline Hibberd’s torso in the bath- 
tub. Her head was in the wash basin. 
The hunting knife lay nearby. In the 
refrigerator investigators found Caro- 
line’s wedding bouquet, still fresh. 

Walter Hibberd waived extradition. 
The next day he went back to Spring- 
field to be charged with murder. 

$< 


Americana— 
Needle: In Minneapolis General Hos- 
pital for treatment of a cut on his 


right arm, Clyde Stoffel said it was a 

needle wound. “I was watching a 

crocheting exhibition,” explained 

Sports Spectator Stoffel, “and I gol 
» close to the needle.” 


. * . 


Injustice: Reprimanded for being 
late three times in one month, a Boston 
postman wrote to Postmaster Peter F. 
Tague: “I was married around the 
middle of last month and my bride 
gets lost in the middle of a lot of pots 
and pans every afternoon while at- 
tempting to prepare my dinner. The 
situation is improving. It certainly 
seems like rank injustice to have to 
eal the cooking and then be reprimand- 
ed for being late. Please bear with me.” 

* * . 

Boredom: In solitary confinement 
ifter stabbing his cellmate with a table 

fe smuggled from the prison dining 
room, Michael Cipy explained to Penn- 
sylvania’s Eastern Penitentiary offi- 
cials: “I just got tired looking at that 


Salesman: Business was booming 
‘or Lorenzo Derasmo of the Bronx 
New York police interfered. Spot- 
i likely car at the curb, Salesman 
‘mo would hang a “For Sale” 
on it, offer it at his “sacrifice 
e” of $40. To each customer, as 
pocketed a $5 down payment in 
for a carefully notarized re- 
he explained he could not make 
ery for several days. Mr. Deras- 

sales record: 40 cars. 

. . _ 

bill of Rights: In a New York City 
on complaint of two women 
e goers, Bernard Fisher explained 
the had given them a Bronx cheer 
1 walking out of the show after 
lng to one woman telling her 
inion what would happen next in 
‘he plot. Dismissing the case, sympa- 
Magistrate John F. X. Masterson 
Fisher he was well within his 
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The “Flint”: Freed 


“My husband loves excitement,” Mrs. 
Joseph A. Gainard told reporters in 
Melrose, Mass., last week. “He is cool 
and resourceful, equal to any emergen- 
cy, but he is not foolhardy. He’s not 
the type to do anything rash or futile 
while they have him covered.” 

Mrs. Gainard’s husband, master of 
the 4,963-ton American freighter City 
of Flint, has had need of all these 
sterling qualities. For ever since the 
battleship Deutschland captured his 
contraband-carrying ship last month 
as it was bound for Liverpool, and 
put a German prize crew aboard, he 
has sailed stormy seas. 

Last week cool Captain Gainard had 
his ship back under his own command. 
The 21-gun and grenade-toting Ger- 





International 


Captain Gainard: He “Loves Excitement’ 


mans who had kept the American 
crew of 41 covered had been interned 
by the Norwegian government. And 
as his ship lay in Bergen harbor, the 
American flag at its forepeak for the 
first time in a month, Captain Gainard 
could increase to five the list of govern- 
ments involved in the Flint case. 
Taking the long way around after 
the capture to avoid the British block- 
ade, the German crew had sailed the 
Flint into Russia’s Arctic Sea port of 
Murmansk. There the United States 
had immediately claimed it, on the 
grounds that the Hague Convention of 
1907 permits a captured neutral vessel 
with a belligerent prize crew aboard 
to enter a neutral port only if she is 
out of fuel, disabled or victim of a 
storm. But though Russia is neutral, 


she knows whom she is neutral against. 
The U. S. claim was cold-shouldered 
and the Flint released to her captors. 
U. S. notes flashed to both Nazj captors 
and British blockaders, warning them 
to be careful of the American crew. 





When the Flint began creeping down 
the rugged Norwegian coast headed 
for Germany where an Admiralty 
court was to determine the disposition 
of ship and cargo, the Nazi crew found 
themselves in waters of stricter-than- 
Russian neutrality. Tailing them down 
the three-mile limit was the Norwe- 
gian mine-sweeper Olav Trygavasson. 

Near Haugesund, Norway, the prize 
crew requested permission to put into 
port. An American sailor was ill, they 
said. When the minesweeper’s doctor 
diagnosed the “illness” as nothing 
more than a barked shin, permission 
was refused and the Flint ordered 
on its way. 

But the Nazi crew put into Hauge- 
sund anyway. (Later American sea- 
men aboard said orders to do so had 
been megaphoned from another Ger- 
man ship which had hailed them.) 
Sticklers for their precious neutrality, 
the Norwegian government immedi- 
ately did what Russia had refused to 
do. They interned the German crew, 
releasing the vessel to its American 
crew. 


- «+ Play-Acting? 

As Captain Gainard shifted his North 
Sea “Flying Dutchman” into Norway’s 
bigger Bergen harbor, the air crackled 
with German protests. While Norway 
unflinchingly replied that it was fol- 
lowing the strict letter of the Hague 
Convention, international observers 
suspected that the protests were a 
piece of Nazj play-acting. Germany 
had deliberately sent the Flint into 
strictly neutral Norway, this theory 
ran, to get rid of an uncomfortably hot 
potato. Others who fancied darker 
motives thought that Germany wanted 
a hand-made “grievance” to be used 
against Norway in her own good time. 

After he had had a talk with United 
States Minister to Norway “Daisy” Bor- 
den Harriman, Captain Gainard went 
on the air to tell the U. S. just what 
happened: “The German prize crew 
brought (aboard) with them 60 hand 
grenades, 20 revolvers, 20 bayonets, 12 
dynamite bombs and one machine gun. 
They used none of these, however, 
during the whole voyage. 

“The lieutenant in charge addressed 
our crew as follows: ‘I must tell you 
that we proceed as a prize to Germany, 
You are as usual to obey your captain 
and his officers. My soldiers will carry 
out my orders. So long as things are 
carried out as usual everything is all 
right. If you make trouble, I will put 
you in your boats and sink this ship. 
This is a war measure ... I must 
carry out my orders.’ ” 

But though he had his ship back, 
Captain Gainard had not shed his 
problems. Under the revised Neu- 
trality Act ships which were in combat 
zones when the act was signed are per- 
mitted to continue to their destina- 
tion (for the Flint, England), but at 
their own risk, Last week, as the 
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Flint continued to lie at Bergen, it was 
ordered to unload its cargo and sail 
for home. 





... Soviet: New Line 


Last week Communists who for 
years have been snake-dancing faith- 
fully, if dizzily, along the devious 
Party Line had another turn-about to 
make. Orders came straight from 
Premier Vyascheslaff Molotoff, speak- 
ing at the 23rd anniversary of the 
October Red Revolution, and George 
Dimitroff, secretary-general of the In- 
ternational. For their latest slogan 
Bolshevik bigwigs polished up the 
words they had believed in with Trot- 
sky, until Stalin made them unpop- 
ular and Trotsky was exiled—“World 
Revolution.” 

These words had been soft-pedaled 
while Dictator Joseph Stalin made it 
the Party Line to strengthen Russia 
internally with Five Year Plans, and 
sent Soviet diplomats to Geneva to 
labor for world peace and democracy. 
In the United States the policy resulted 
in “united front” tactics that envis- 
ioned Communism and democracy 
working together to oppose Fascism. 

But united front slogans wore thin 
as Russia signed a pact with Nazi 
Germany; and then with one paw 
scooped up a raw and bleeding chunk 
of the Poland Germany had slaugh- 
tered, while crushing the independ- 
ence of three small Baltic states—Es- 
tonia, Latvia, Lithuania — with the 
other. Russian Communism began to 
look not much different from old-style 
Czarist Imperialism. 

So, last week, Comrade Molotoff 
ponderously helped define the new 
Party Line. Only the week before 
he had put the finger of war-guilt di- 
rectly on “British and French im- 
perialism,” absolved Germany. Last 
week the tack was changed to: “The 
ruling classes of Britain, France and 
Germany are waging war for world 
domination.” Heard once more was 
the long silenced Soviet cry: “Prole- 
tariat of the world, unite! ... for 
world revolution.”+ 

But the cry brought no relief to 
small nations who fear creeping Rus- 
sian domination and more Russian 
territorial grabs. 


Finland 


It brought least comfort of all to 
the Finns. For almost a month that 
sturdy little nation of 3,000,000 has 
been keeping its army of 300,000 mob- 
ilized on its Russian frontier. 

Last week the third Finnish mis- 
sion was in Moscow, still saying “No” 
to Russian demands for the port of 
Hango (which the Finns had mined), 
for Petsama, Finland’s only ice-free 
Arctic port, and for Finnish territory 
+In Boston, Communist Secretary Earl Browder, out 
on bail on charges of passport falsification, junked 
the United Front and took up the new Party Line. 
Calling Roosevelt a tool of the economic royalists, 
Browder said ‘revolution . . . is the order of the 


day’’ in Europe and “quick transition to socialism” 
is in order here. 


WAR 


on the border near Leningrad where 
Finns have the third strongest forti- 
fications in Europe, Said Finnish 
Foreign Minister Eljas Erkko: “When 
one has already ceded two-thirds of 
what is asked, there must come a point 
where an independent State must 
stop.” 

From the Soviet newspaper Pravda 
this firm reply excited screams of 
rage. The statement, it said, “cannot 
be appraised otherwise than an ap- 
peal for war with the U. S. S. R.” 

Though the Finns refused to scare, 
sticking firmly to their “No” when 
any proposals were made that would 
limit Finnish independence, it was felt 
that their real hope for safety lay in 
the fact that Russia, desiring to turn 
her attention elsewhere, might con- 
clude a mild and speedy agreement. 


The Balkans 
Russia’s “elsewhere” was the Bal- 
kans. Her eyes have long been set 
yearningly on Bessarabia, which went 





International 


Gayda’s Words Contained a Blunt Warning 


to Rumania in the post World War 
shake-up. Russian speeches have been 
ominously silent on the Balkans, save 
to say that Turkey, in her alliance with 
France and Britain, had brought her- 
self into the orbit of war. Last week 
Turkey demobilized all forces recent- 
ly called to the colors. 

But though Russian words on the 
Balkans have been few, her activity 
there has been great. Her plan has 
been to use Bulgaria, which has terri- 
torial grievances against most of her 
Balkan neighbors, to pry loose chunks 
from Rumania. Last week Russian 
military, commercial and diplomatic 
attaches were swarming into Bulgaria. 

But there Russia may have over- 
played her hand. It was rumored that 
Bulgarians were worried, fearing an 
over-dose of Russian “friendship.” 

Meantime hopes for a Balkan peace 
bloc increased when Italy—where 
pro-Nazis had been swept out of 
Mussolini’s cabinet—exchanged “let- 
ters of friendship” with Greece, look- 








ing toward a commercial and | 
treaty. Last week Virginio G 
often considered Mussolini’s n 
paper spokesman, blasted Russi, 
his Giornale d’ Italia. “No on 
Europe will accept as true the { 
accusations of the Comintern,’ 
wrote. “If today, Europe is fighti 
war of imperialism, Russia also j 
it. Italy’s clear policy is to pres: 
peace in the Balkans, threatened }) 
new growing changes created by 
viet pressure.” Backing up an ea: 
attack by Air Marshal Italo Ba! 
paper, which called Communists 
ing monsters,” Gayda’s forth: 
words were seen as a blunt Ii 
warning to Russia to stay out o! 
Balkans, 





. .- Home Fronts 

Despite the diplomatic games } 
played in the Baltic and Balkans, 
tual inactivity on the fighting f) 
last week gave Europe’s belliger 
time to take stock on their h 
fronts. Here Britain, France and ( 
many found need of remodeling or re- 
pairing, the biggest problem of cach 
being to keep disgruntled citizens s:! 
isfied. 

© Britain: For more than 
months Britons have grumblingly su/- 
fered under blackouts, new blue !aws 
and new taxes. But most of all they 
have resented wartime restrictions on 
personal liberties. So last week, after 
they had been heard from through 
their representatives in parliament, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
promised to remove such grievances 
and hardships wherever possible. 

Not quite so cheery was the dis- 
closure that, beginning in mid-Decem- 
ber, Britons must tighten their belts a 
notch, At that time the government's 
first food rationing scheme since 1917 
will become effective and will include 
the strict weekly ration of four ounces 
of butter and a similar amount of ham 
and bacon for each of the 46,000,000) in- 
habitants of the island. 

@ France: Though French Finance 
Minister Paul Reynaud was able [to 
announce that his nation’s finances 
were “in order” and that her forvign 
exchange reserves were “stronger 
than when war was declared,” Franc 
had her behind-the-lines prob 
Most urgent of these last week was (!\' 
care of nearly a million of her ov 
war refugees, citizens transferred 
from battle zones along the German 


frontier to the peaceful provinces of 


southwestern France, 

@ Germany: Next to war new’, 
Germans talked about food or the !ac* 
of it. Especially did housewives gr 
ble because they could get no real « 
fee, tea, chocolate or cocoa. Fearins 
this might lead to a repetition of |" 
1918 collapse of German morale, 1! 
Nazi propaganda machine turned 4’ 
most its entire attention to the task 0! 
uniting the home front behind ''¢ 
military machine. Theme of the prvl- 
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aganda was: “Germany cannot be 
starved out.” 

Describing the Allied blockade of 
Germany as ineffective, press, radio, 
screen and theater pointed out that 
the Nazis started food rationing before 
hostilities began and that now a sys- 
tem has been perfected under which 
the populace can go on eating indefi- 
nitely at the present rate. Moreover, 
prospects were held out for dietary im- 
provements as conquered Poland is ex- 
ploited and supplies roll in from Rus- 
sia and the Balkans, 

El hee 


. . « Fighting Fronts 
For a time last week it looked as 
if the stalemate on the Western Front 
might be broken by a German attempt 
to attack the Allies through Holland 
and Belgium. With German armies 
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WAR 


likely to accomplish anything. Britain 
and France, moreover, felt the Low 
Countries had been moved to make 
their offer largely because of fears 
of Germany. 

With fears over Belgium and Hol- 
land mounting, the desultory fighting 
on land, at sea and in the air stacked 
up as follows: 


Land 


Clearing weather failed to bring any 
significant activity on the Western 
Front. The land war followed an un- 
changed pattern—long-distance artil- 
lery exchanges, patrol skirmishes, and 
raids and ambushes designed to take 
prisoners. Official French and Ger- 
man communiques seemed to agree 
that it was a dull week. 

Meanwhile, to bolster the morale of 
her troops waging this “waiting war,” 


ace 
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On the Quiet Front, British Tommies Whiled Away Time By Doing Such Things as This 


concentrated just over their frontiers, 
reports spread of Nazi plans to violate 
their neutrality. 

Preparing for the worst, both these 
tiny neutrals were busy “testing” their 
water defenses—dikes all set to pour a 
flood of water in the path of the in- 
vaders. In addition, The Netherlands 
placed eight of her 11 provinces, those 
nearest Germany, under martial law. 

In this atmosphere, the Belgian Sen- 
ate squabbled over neutrality and de- 
fense measures, while young King Leo- 
pold hurried off to The Hague to con- 
fer with Queen Wilhelmina. While 

litical circles guessed the King had 
gone to discuss matters of mutual de- 
fense in face of increased fears of Ger- 

in aggression, the sovereigns sur- 
prised not only their anxious subjects, 
but Britain, France and Germany by 
nnouncing they had decided to offer 
jointly their good offices in a new ef- 
‘ort to negotiate peace in Europe. But 
when the Belgian-Dutch message 
reached the belligerent capitals it was, 
praised merely as a “nice gesture” un- 


France gave her poilus a small raise in 
pay and decreed a special bonus of 23 
cents a day for every man serving at 
the front. British Tommies in France 
had little more to do to while away 
the time than put on amateur shows or 
disport themselves in portable tubs 
(see cut), 
Sea 


Aside from Norway’s dramatic re- 
lease of the U.S. freighter City of Flint 
(see page 7), action on the sea was 
confined to the usual sinking, by sub- 
marines and mines, of belligerent and 
neutral merchant ships, which reach- 
ed a total of 103 vessels—56 British, 
seven French, six German and 35 neu- 
tral. But more activity at sea was 
foreshadowed by a German promise of 
intensified U-boat warfare and the 
visit of Britain’s First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Winston Churchill, to Paris 
for conferences with French naval of- 
ficials on plans to (1) convoy Amer- 
ican planes and munitions across the 
Atlantic and (2) immobilize Germany’s 
“pocket battleships” Deutschland and 


Admiral Scheer, reported to be roam- 
ing the Atlantic. 
Air 

Isolated German attacks on British 
naval units and reconnaisance flights 
by both sides constituted the week's 
air war until 27 Nazi planes attempt- 
ed a scouting foray over the French 
Rhine-Moselle sector. Pounced upon 
by nine French American-made fight- 
ers, each French pilot brought down a 
Nazi plane before the others retreated. 
But even this licking did not seem to 
disturb the good humor of Germany’s 
Air Chief, Field Marshal Hermann 
Goering. At a Russian embassy diplo- 
matic reception in Berlin Goering had 
an informal chat with newspapermen. 
When asked why his highly touted air 
force had confined its attacks to Brit- 
ish warships and had not bombed 
Allied harbors, ship yards and the like, 
the Marshal replied: “I am humane.” 
When the reporters laughed, Goering 
remonstrated: “You shouldn’t laugh, I 
am serious. I am really humane.” 


* 
... In the Orient 

If “face” saving is a Japanese tradi- 
tion, then Tokyo’s new Foreign Office 
spokesman, Yakichiro Suma, needed 
an “honorable” face lifting last week. 
Two weeks ago Suma labeled Tokyo 
newspaper stories of imminent nego- 
tiations between the United States and 
Japan on vital problems in China 
“pure imagination.” But last week 
Tokyo’s Foreign Office was the scene 
of just such talks. 

Foreign Minister Kichisaburo No- 
mura invited U. S. Ambassador Joseph 
C. Grew in for a long chat on Japanese- 
American relations. Press reports said 
Grew followed up his frank speech of 
Oct. 19 on American resentment of 
Japanese army tactics in China with a 
blunt warning of U, S. economic pres- 
sure. But high government sources 
said the talks were conducted “in an 
atmosphere of extreme good will.” 

Moreover, at Washington, the U. S. 
State Department officially denied that 
the Ambassador had threatened pres- 
sure of any kind, Grew’s report home, 
it was pointed out, showed he had 
dealt only with “objective facts,” in- 
cluding: (1) damage to American prop- 
erty in China, and (2) Japanese army 
restrictions on American trade and 
other rights in the Orient. 

Nomura’s invitation to Grew was 
generally taken to indicate that Japan 
is most anxious to mend her strained 
relations with the United States. Big- 
gest urge in that direction is known 
to stem from the fact that Japan is 
faced with expiration of the American- 
Japanese trade treaty in January, 


War Sidelights— 


e Eleven years ago Rudyard Kipling 
penned four lines of verse to be in- 
scribed on memorials to the World 
War dead of the Sudbury and Copper 
Cliff, Ontario branches of the Cana- 
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dian Legion. Only last week did they 
get around to erecting the memorials, 
with this Kipling quatrain: 


We, giving all, gained all. 
Neither lament us nor praise. 
Only, in all things recall, 

It is fear, not death, that slays. 


Space will be left on the other side 
of each memorial for the dead of the 
Second World War. 


@ Continuing its wartime efforts to 
pare expenses and protect its animals, 
the London Zoo offered these animals 
for adoption, at the following weekly 
rates: giant panda, $8; elephant, $6; 
two bears, $1; dormouse, 20 cents. 


® German prisoners are confident of 
Nazi military might. First members of 
the German air force captured by the 
British warned their guards: “Take 
good care how you handle us. There 
will be a rescue party over in about a 
. month, and what happens to you then 
will certainly depend on how you 
treat us now.” 


® Wrathful at orders banning kilts 
as battle dress, veteran Lieut. Col. Nor- 
man McLeod invited all former “La- 
dies from Hell” to join him in a pro- 
test. Recalling his World War days, 
he explained: “Scotsmen used to hold 
their kilts over their heads and wade 
through the mud. We could dry our 
legs, and the kilt was warm and dry 
when we let it down.” 


@ British Royal Air Force figures 
prove that air training is just as dan- 
gerous as actual combat flying. R. A. F. 
combat casualties since the start of 
the war total 132, including killed, 
wounded and prisoners. Casualties 
at flying training schools during the 
same period: 120. 


@ Not only quick thinking and cour- 
age, but a good bit of heft too, help 
make a hero, a Danish dispatch re- 
veals. When a Danish army recruit 
dropped a “live” hand grenade dur- 
ing drill, another recruit clapped his 
steel helmet over it, then sat down on 
the helmet “with the full weight of 
his peasant physique.” <A few seconds 
later the explosion threw him three 
feet into the air. “But otherwise no 
harm was done. The helmet had with- 
stood the shock of the explosion.” 


e An official of the Dispensary for 


Sick Animals explained why 410 Lon- 
don dogs had been treated for dog-fight 
injuries in October, against only 198 
in September. “If you suffer from 
war nerves, your dog will be snappy. 
You get angry—your dog goes out and 
fights the next dog.” 


PATHFINDER 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Note on Violins 


Science reached over into the musi- 
cal world last week and deflated the 
value of famous old violins. In a 
report to the American Acoustical So- 
ciety, Dr. Frederick A. Saunders of 
Harvard University declared that the 
modern instrument was every bit as 
good as the Stradivarius fashioned 
some 300 years ago by Antonio Stradi- 
vari of Italy. Tests at Harvard, he said, 
proved that a $100 violin of today was 
as rich in tone and quality as any 
Stradivarius or Guarnerius. This con- 
clusion was reached on the basis 
of measurements made in sound vibra- 
tions. It was problematical whether 





of kind depends on a process in wh 
male spermatozoa fertilize female « 
or eggs. A mammal created other 
is spectacularly uncommon, and t! 
is why a mere rabbit created a gr 
stir in New York City last week. 

On display at the New York Aca 
emy of Medicine, the rabbit was hai! 
by scientists as the first mammal 
conceived without a father. Like so: 
thing pulled from a stage magicia 
hat, it had been produced from a | 
tube. Parthenogenetic in every se) 
of the word, it had been fathered o: 
by a solution of salt; and strix 
speaking, it had not one mother, |! 
two—and both of them had shared in 
its birth as virgins. 





Internati 


This Rabbit Had Two Mothers—Both Virgins—and Its Father Was a Salt Solution 


Dr. Saunders’s findings would have 
any effect on the rare Strad’s present 
marketing price, which ranges in the 
many thousands of dollars. 





Magical Mammal 


Among certain insects, crustaceans 
and worms, parthenogenesis is not un- 
common. It is a natural biological 
process through which eggs from vir- 
gin females, without fertilization by 
the male, multiply themselves into 
more insects, crustaceans and worms. 

Among mammals, however, par- 
thenogenesis is a complete departure 
from the natural order; multiplication 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 





$1260 to $2100 first year 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE 


Pe ee oe Ee RE Ae ee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W-191. 

2 Rochester, N. Y¥. 

Sirs: Rush to me without charge—copy of 32- 

a book, “‘How to Get U. S. Government 

Jobs,” with list of positions for men-women and 


full partic telling how to qualify for them. 


On hand to explain all this was |): 
Gregory Pincus of Clark Universi! 
Worcester, Mass. The rabbit, he said, 
was the result of an experiment he had 
conducted at Harvard University las! 
year; it had been conceived and born 
in the following way: (1) an ovum 
was taken from one female rabbit: 
(2) this ovum was then placed in 4 
test tube, where it was fertilized by ° 
simple salt solution; (3) the ovum |! 
fertilized was next transplanted i 
another female rabbit for incubati«' 
and (4) in due time, this incubati'¢ 
rabbit—a sort of “host” mother—ga\« 
birth to Dr. Pincus’s magical mamm:!. 

Dr. Pincus’s explanation included 


two other important points. One of 


these was that the original rabbit's ¢¢¢ 
could have been fertilized also |) 
briefly subjecting it to a temperat 
of 113 degrees Fahrenheit. The othe’ 
point was that rabbits thus produced 
—whether by salt solution or temp¢'- 
ature—must invariably be born f¢- 
males, because the essential male s° 
determinant (the “Y” chromosome ) 
found only in the spermatozoa o! 
male. 

The significance of Dr. Pincus’s ©*- 
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_——Science Facts 


temperature of 120 degrees. 





IFE spams vary according to the different life forms. 
L, less than 100 hours; insects, from less than 100 hours to 17 years; fish, up 
to 267 years; amphibious creatures, up to 36 years; reptiles, up to 175 years; birds, 
from nine to 118 years; and mammals, such as man, from 1% years to over 
100... @ According to scientists at the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, men 
have best after they first soak their beards for 180 seconds in water heated to 
The art of shaving is called pogonotomy, after 
} ie Greek ... @ In the United States, there are approximately 120,000 licensed 
harmacists, 54,000 drugstores and 72 registered colleges of pharmacy . . 
ast 300,000 Americans are suffering from diabetes ... @ Thumb-sucking, a 
,outh problem that occurs at least once in the life of every human being, can be 
By resorting to it, infants can force their soft teeth out 
f shape, thereby causing a permanent dental disfigurement 
four types of human blood, and each individual has one or the other of them. As 
classified for transfusion purposes, the four are type A, containing bacteria- 


Lower invertebrae live 


.@aAt 


..+ Q There are 


fighting lysin; type B, containing bacteria-fighting hemolysin; type AB, contain- 


ig lysin and hemolysin; and type O, containing neither 


irmful unless checked. 
j 
| 


According 


to some entomologists, anybody can tell the temperature by adding 40 to the 


umber of chirps a cricket makes in 15 seconds. 


Thus, if the cricket chirps 15 


imes in 15 seconds, the temperature would be 55 degrees. 





periment, according to scientific com- 

entators, was that it threw new light 
on the processes of life and growth, 
demonstrating beyond doubt that par- 
thenogenesis could be applied arti- 
ficially to mammalian creatures. How- 
ever, although they belong to the king- 
dom of mammals, Dr. Pincus said 
nothing about the possibility that some 
day science would be able to do with 
men and women what he had done 
with rabbits. 

Meanwhile, although it had stirred 
scientists, Dr. Pineus’s extraordinary 
rabbit remained calm last week. Seven 
months old, it contentedly chewed 
carrots in its exhibit cage at the New 
York Academy of Medicine. Healthy 
and happy, it had already produced 
offspring of its own—a wholly non- 
parthenogenetic litter, born of normal 
mating, without the slightest resort to 


test tube or salt. 
ee 


New Low 


\ little less than two years ago, at 
inference of specialists in Wash- 
ton, D. C., it was reported that the 
ited States probably had the worst 
rnity mortality record in the 
zed world. 
that time, the latest available 
statisties covered the year 1935 and 
they showed that within a 12-month 
period 12,549 American women had 
dit because of childbirth. They 
SI ed further that out of the 2,000,- 
births in that time, 77,119 infants 
been stillborn and that an addi- 
69,834 had died in their first 
h of life. Thus, it was pointed 
' total of 159,502 deaths had oc- 
d in 1935 directly as a result of 
ibearing in the United States— 
than the number of Americans 
kK | in the World War, second only 
e number that had died as a 
t of heart disease. 
ce that report was made, private 
public agencies have intensified 
efforts to cut down maternity 
is, and last week the efforts ap- 
d to have borne fruit. In a 
nent released in Washington by 
LU. S. Public Health Service, it 
Shown that in the first half of 
only four mothers were lost for 
1,000 children born alive. This 





represented a heartening decrease of 
23 per cent under the figures for 1937, 
and it was hailed as a new low in 
America’s record of maternity mortal- 
ity. Though not so large, a decline 
was registered also in the death rate 


of the new-born. In the first half of 
1939, it was shown, doctors lost only 
50 out of every 1,000 children born 
alive, a drop of 2 per cent under the 
1937 figure. 

The Health Service report was taken 
as evidence of what could be done by 
agencies seeking to eliminate the para- 
dox of death from the purely natural 
process of giving life and renewing it. 
The new low was expected to encour- 
age even greater effort to that end. 
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Now thousands hear distinctly 
again even in group conversations 
—at greater distances— with the 
Western Electric Audiphone. It’s 
based on advanced technique in 
hearing aid design, learned 
through Bell telephone making. 
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Your dealer will recommend the 
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needs. Hearing aid service is 
available in all principal cities. 
Accepted by American Medical Assn. 
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HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY to make 
sure before you spend a cent! Prove right 
in your own home, that the New MAGIC 
Margin Royal Portable will help your 
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that it will give them a real advantage for 
the future. Prove that it will help every- 
one in the family get ideas down on 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Turkey Time 


When the Pilgrim Fathers first set 
foot on New England’s rockbound 
coast, they found running wild an 
abundant supply of large and hand- 
some guinea fowl. Palatable and easy 
to hunt, the birds graced the colonists’ 
first Thanksgiving tables and eventu- 
ally became an important export to 
the mother country. There they were 
confused with a similar type of Afri- 
can guinea fowl, first imported into 
17th century England by way of 
Turkey and accordingly named the 
“turkey cocke.” 

Though in recent years the native 
American wild turkey, which once 
made a strong bid for the eagle’s place 
as a national emblem, has been saved 
from extinction only by vigorous con- 
servation efforts, the approach of 
America’s annual turkey-eating season 
this week found the domesticated bird 
more strongly entrenched than ever. 
The 1939 crop of 32,000,000 turkeys is 
the largest on government record, 22 
per cent above the 1938 crop, which 
was valued at 70 million dollars, and 
15 per cent above the previous record 
crop of 1936. 

With two Thanksgivings to observe 
— November 23 under President 
Roosevelt’s proclamation and Novem- 
ber 30, the traditional “last Thursday,” 
decreed by half the nation’s Governors 
who objected to “juggling” of the holi- 
day—Americans this year may eat 
even more than the 25,696,000 turkeys 
consumed in 1938. In that year they 
paid to the nation’s turkey farmers 
$68,526,000 for the birds, the peak con- 
sumption coming during the Thanks- 
giving-to-Christmas holiday period. 
Retail prices at the current turkey time 
are expected to be roughly the same as 
last year, about 33 cents a pound. 

Even more favorable is the long- 
time turkey outlook. To meet the 
needs of the small family, geneticists 
of the Department of Agriculture are 
experimenting with a small, plump 
and “streamlined” turkey. In five years 
they hope to have available for com- 
mercial production a white cross- 


WINTER WHEAT, 
UNFAVORABLE 


rfl ly 
CASH INCOME . 
RAISED TO 
6.3 BILUON 
DOLLARS 


The November Report for Farmers Showed Income, Prices and Consumer Demand Higher 


breed—without the fan-tail and wat- 
tles of the Pilgrim variety—of Aus- 
trian and native turkeys weighing only 
seven to nine pounds dressed. 

Another possible stimulant to turkey 
consumption was recently devised by 
the National Sausage Casing Dealers 
Association. Smoked turkey, veal, 
pork and several other ingredients 
will be stuffed, as in a hot dog, into 
sheep casings and sold on rolls at 15 
cents each. The new product will be 
called a turkeyfurter or hot turk. A 
smattering of cranberry sauce on the 
hot turk will bear the same relation 
as mustard to the hot dog. 





Farm: Income Up 


With domestic consumer demand in- 
creasing and prices of farm products 
higher, the Agriculture Department’s 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
its November report told farmers last 
week that they could expect a cash in- 
come for 1939 of $8,300,000,000. This 
increased estimate compares with 
$8,020,000,000 in 1938, but is still $688,- 
000,000 below the 1937 recovery peak. 
A significant fact, however, is_ that 
total cash income from marketing of 
crops and livestock is about the same 
this year as last. Government pay- 
ments are larger. On individual com- 
modities the Bureau reported: 


e ‘There will be a smaller cattle 
slaughter this fall and winter, but a 
big increase in hog slaughter. Some 
47 million hogs will be killed from 
October through next September, 
against 40 million in 1938-39. Larger 
exports of U. S. bacons and hams are 
expected. 

e@ Supplies of feed grains, more 
ethan ample to meet livestock require- 
ments, are up to 108,000,000 tons. 

@ About two-thirds of the billion 
bushels of wheat will be used in do- 
mestic consumption, the rest for ex- 
port and carryover. Prices are ad- 
vancing on unfavorable reports from 
the winter wheat belt. 

e@ Cotton exports are increasing; 
domestic consumption will be close to 
the 8 million-bale record. More than 
half the world supply of 50 million 
bales is American cotton. 
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PATHFINDER 
Random Statistics 


ATIN American countries hav: 
long been in default on a U.S 
debt totaling more than a billion 
dollars. The debt is represented by, 
bonds held in the United States b, 
numerous private investors 
q Of all fire alarms sounded in 
American cities, approximately 11 
per cent are for fires in automobile 
ad Commercial airlines in the | 
United States have traveled mor 
than a half billion passenger miles 
since the last accident involving | 
death or serious injury. This fig- 
ure covers a period of over seven 
months, during which time 1,250- | 
000 persons were plane passengers. 
The last air safety record was 21() 
million passenger miles without 
death or serious injury ...@ The | 
four-billion-dollar iron and steel in- 
dustry employs more men than any 
other private enterprise in the U.S 
. +» Q This country is almost total- 
ly dependent on foreign sources for 
its supply of tin, importing about 
50,000 tons of the metal each yea: 
@ In American agricultur: 
mechanization has tripled in th« 
last 30 years; at present, the invest- 
ment in farm machinery per farm 
worker is at least three times as 
great as it was in 1910... @ Toll: 
are collected each day from 635,000) | 
motor vehicles in.the United States 
—477,000 on toll bridges, 100,000 on 
toll ferries, and 58,000 in tol! 
tunnels. 
















































e@ Flue-cured tobacco prices ar 
holding steady since auctions re- 


opened. Deliveries seem likely 1t 
catch up with the marketing schedul: 

@ More layers and pullets in fall 
farm flocks mean increased market re- 
ceipts of both dressed poultry and 
eggs. 


“Three Thirds”: Spending 


Giving statistical significance to the 
New Deal’s battle cry that “one-third 
of the nation is ill-housed, ill-clad and 
ill-nourished,” the National Resources 
Committee last year reported the in- 
comes of each of the “three thirds” of 
America’s 39 million “consumer 
units.” + Last week that Federal agency, 
now rechristened the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, reported on 
how the “three thirds” spent their 
incomes, 

Briefly reviewing her earlier survey, 
Dr. Hildegarde Kneeland, who wrole 
both reports, recalled that national 
income for the year studied—July, 
1935, through June, 1936—was abou! 
59 billion dollars. The income repor! 
showed the lowest 13 million “con- 
sumer units”—receiving only 10 pe! 
cent of the total—earned annual in- 
comes ranging to a maximum of $75! 
but averaging only $471. 

The middle third received 24 per 
cent of the total national income, 0! 
$780-$1,450 for each of its 13 million 
units. The top third, with incomes o! 
from $1,450 to more than $1,000,000 2 
year, received 66 per cent of the tot«! 
Within this upper range, moreo\ 














t This figure includes 29 million families ©! 
or more persons and 10 million non-family in¢ 
uals, who live alone. 
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more than half of the 13 million con- 
sumers had incomes of less than $2,000 
4 vear, While 178,000—one-half of one 
per cent—received $15,000 or more an- 
nually. And this tiny fraction receiv- 
ed almost 10 per cent of the 59 billion 
dollar total, or about as much as the 
entire lowest third of the population. 

Using these same groupings and in- 
eome Statistics, gathered in a survey 
if 300,000 families, Dr. Kneeland last 
week reported that the lower two 
thirds actually spent more than their 
slender incomes, while the upper third 
pul nearly a fifth of its money into 
savings, gifts and personal taxes. Of 
a total outlay for current consumption 
of 50 billion, 200 million dollars, the 
lowest third provided 14 per cent (7 
billion dollars); the middle third, 28 
per cent (14 billion dollars); and the 
top third, 58 per cent (29 billion dol- 
lars). Deficits per consumer in the 
lowest and middle thirds, amounting 
to $92 and $19 respectively, were fi- 
nanced by past savings, credit and 
loans. 

Once again the situation of the top- 

ost one-half of one per cent of the 


{ 


opulation was particularly startling. | 


p 
Keceiving 10 per cent of the total in- 
come, aS Shown in the first report, this 
group provided only 4 per cent of the 
consumption outlay and saved nearly 
half of its income. 

The 50 billion, 200 million dollars 
spent for current living costs repre- 
sented about 85 per cent of the nation- 
al income for the year. 


per cent), gifts and philanthropy 
($2,200,000,000 or nearly four per cent), 
and income, poll and personal prop- 
erty taxes ($900,000,000 or one and a 
half per cent). 

Current living expenses of the aver- 
ige family in each of the “three thirds” 
were as follows: 





The balance | 
of the income went into savings (10 | 





Lowest Middle Top ¢ 
Food $236 $404 $642 
ising, Fur- 
hings, ete. 178 335 720 
Clothing 47 102 251 | 
Aut 16 57 215 
Other Trans- 
portation 11 19 37 
Medical 20 41 106 
Recreation 9 28 89 
Personal Care 12 22 44 
I Dpacco 10 12 23 
Reading 6 12 23 | 
Education 2 7 30 
Mi 3 6 15 
$550 $1056 $2212 | 
——0~“@m 


Briefs 


€ More than $61,000,000 has been 


ilted away this year in the Christmas | 


Savings clubs of mutual savings banks 
1,438,732 depositors in 17 states, 
ording to the National Association 
Mutua] Savings Banks, The average 
ount is $42.67, 


© For years, test drillings have in- 
ited oil in many sections of Ne- 


oraska, but not until last week was a 
€ incomes in the top third range from $1,450 to 

than $1,000,000 per year, the average income of 
inder $3,000 has little meaning. The expenditures 

€c are not, therefore, typical of all the 13,000,000 
‘mer units in the upper group. 


POLIDEN 


gusher brought in capable of produc- 
ing it in commercial quantities (50 to 
500 barrels a day). Asa result, a new 
oil boom was started not only in 
Nebraska but in parts of Missouri, 
Kansas and lowa, This year, agents 
of major oil companies and “wild- 
catters” have leased an_ estimated 
3,000,000 acres of land in the four- 
state region. 


g@ The Department of Commerce re- 
ported the total dollar volume of serv- 
ice wholesale trade in the United 
States during the first nine months of 
this year amounted to about $15,000,- 
000,000. This was an increase of 
$1,000,000,000 over the same period 
last year. 


q In its outlook report for 1940, the 
U.S.Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
predicted that the steady decrease in 
the number of horses on farms, which 
began in 1913, would continue next 
year. The reasons: increase in trac- 
tor competition, declining prices for 
horses, inroads of disease and a de- 
creased colt crop in 1938. On Jan. 1, 


13 


1939, the Bureau stated, the number of 
work stock on farms stood at 10,800,- 
000 horses and 4,382,000 mules, 


@ New national champion cornhusk- 
er is Lawrence Pitzer, a 40-year-old In- 
diana farmer. Competing in the na- 
tional contest at Lawrence, Kan., he 
outshucked the best pickers of 11 
states with a net total of 28.39 bushels 
in 80 minutes, considerably under the 
record of 41.5 bushels set by .Elmer 
Carlson of Iowa in 1935, Asked how 
long it would take him to clear the 
160 acres of corn on his own farm, 
Pitzer said: “Sh-h, I'll use a mechan- 
ical picker on most of that.” 


G Though it only last year com- 


pleted its new $642,000,000 Irwin 
Works near Pittsburgh, the United 


States Steel Corporation recently let 
contracts for two more continuous 
rolling mills at the Irwin Works, to 
cost about $25,000,000 each. Steel- 
men considered this an indication that 
Big Steel’s high command does not 
think the present high production rate 
is due merely to a war boom. 


Don’t let Denture Breath 
and stains shout “False Teeth” 


KEEP PLATES LIKE NEW WITH POLIDENT 





Plates and bridges soak up odors and 
impurities like a sponge! A hard dark 
film collects on them. This film holds 
germs and decay bacteria. It is so tough 
that ordinary brushing seldom removes 
it. And it gets into every tiny crevice 
where brushing can’t reach. 


Almost always it results in ‘denture 
breath,” one of the most offensive of 
breath odors. You won’t know if you 


have it—but others will. 


Yet there’s a perfect way to clean and 
purify false teeth without brushing, acid 
or danger. It is Polident, a powder 


Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 


Add a little Polident powder 
Then put in 
Rinse— 


Do this daily: 
to half a glass of water. Stir. 
plate or bridge for 10 to 15 minutes. 
and it’s ready to use. 


that dissolves away all film, stains, tar- 
nish and odor. Makes breath sweeter— 
and plates or removable bridges look 
better and feel better. 


Tens of thousands call Polident a 
blessing for convenience and hygiene. 
Long-lasting can costs only 30c at any 
drug store, and your money back if 
not delighted. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau and thousands of 
leading dentists everywhere. 

Send name and address for generous free 


sample: Hudson Products, Inc., Dept. G, 
220 West 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL. 





Our Home Is Here 


OW that the neutrality debate has 

come to an end, the return of do- 
mestic politics is something to be 
welcomed rather than deplored. For 
months past, America’s thought has 
been concentrated almost exclusively 
on the war abroad, and our great 
domestic problems have been virtual- 
ly forgotten. 

Unquestionably, the European sit- 
uation made this turn of events neces- 
sary. Unquestionably, too, Congress 
did the right and wholesome thing 
when it suspended all critical con- 
sideration of issues here at home. 
There was an historic question to be 
settled in order to adjust the nation’s 
foreign policy to the conflict overseas. 
And for that reason, there was no 
serious display of partisanship; rep- 
resenting a people united in behalf 
of peace, Congress acted accordingly, 
and the law it laid down is one that 
should operate well fer months to 
come. 


ND if we can count on that—as we 

should be able to count on it— 
there is no reason why we should not 
turn our attention now to the troubles 
that beset us in our own land. Of 
course, we cannot hope to forget about 
the war, because the longer its last, the 
more serious will be its implications 
for the United States. Even so, this 
does not mean that we must let it 
monopolize our thought. Our home, 
after all, is right here. It is not in 
Europe; it is not in Asia; it is not 
anywhere but on these shores. And 
although much of our life and economy 
are bound to the life and economy of 
the world, our purely domestic prob- 
lems are ours alone, and they call 
for action. 

Except for the fact that we seem 
now to be on a new march to recov- 
ery, there has been no appreciable 
improvement in America’s internal af- 
fairs. For one thing, the nationa! 
budget remains shockingly unbalanced 
and the national debt continues to 
mount. For another thing, we still 
have a relief problem; we still have a 
dangerous lag in private investment; 
we still have sharp, fundamental di- 
visions in political philosophies as 
represented by the New Deal on one 
hand and the New Deal’s foes on the 
other. Although the war may effect 
certain important changes, the domes- 


tic situation as a whole needs to be 


straightened out before it grows any 
more twisted. Moreover, it needs to 
be straightened out before the 1940 
elections, because in 1940 the basic 


issues must be drawn and voted upon. 


The return of politics is therefore 
an event to be cheered. In its deeper 
sense, politics is not a matter of mean 
partisanship or cheap rabble-rousing; 
in its deeper sense, it is the process 
through which men debate and com- 
promise differences, a process through 
which they seek to achieve practical 
application of political theory to gov- 
ernment, in order to make that govern- 
ment work. 


In a democracy such as ours, this is 
the way politics must be practiced if 
problems are to be solved to the ulti- 
mate good of all. This is the kind of 
politics that should be applied to our 
domestic problems now. We had a 
sample of it in connection with the 
neutrality debate that has just ended, 
the debate that sought to adjust Amer- 
ica’s relations with warring Europe. 
If we can have it for that, we can 
have it also for adjusting America’s 
relations with itself, for settling Amer- 
ica’s deep internal differences. 


q 


Russian Razzle-Dazzle 

OT many years ago, Soviet Russia 

made a policy of preaching revo- 
lution to the workers of the world. 
Achieving nothing that way, it then 
put on the clothing of democracy and 
called upon liberal groups everywhere 
to band together in a “Popular Front” 
against reaction and Fascism. It 
stopped lambasting capitalism, began 
combing its hair, started to wear a 
silk hat, and threw fancy caviar-and- 
cocktail parties in its embassies 


throughout the world. 

Now all that is changed. Last week, 
marking the 22nd anniversary of the 
Communist revolution in Russia, the 





Stalin’s Shell Game Hides Nothing 


oS 
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Soviet high command began lam).:,;- 
ing capitalism once more. “Worke;, 
of the world,” said Premier Molo! 
in effect, “unite, revolt!” And 
ihis cry, Communist Russia laid do 

a new “party line” to be followed 
party members for special applica! 

in France, Britain and the Unit 
States. These three countries, 
Soviet Russia, were living unde: 
“decadent” capitalistic system, and 
was high time for the proletariat 
overthrow them. 


Thus, the U. S. S. R. is back to 
original idea of world revolution. A 
in that sense, the new “party line” 
not really new; it is merely significa,)|, 
and it is significant because it is 
perfect example of political razz\v- 
dazzle designed to obscure the curiows 
treacheries of Russian diplomac) 
When he joined hands with Hitler, 
Stalin confused Communists all ove: 
the world. His subsequent actio 
have not at all served as an explana 
tion, and so it seems safe to say that he 
has been playing a shell game in which 
he hides his real motives by quick 
changes of front. Essentially, h 
ever, his latest move is so brazen! 
stupid that it hides nothing whatever. 


LL the razzle-dazzile jmaginal/le 

will not serve to cover up the basic 
immorality of the Soviet Russian gov- 
ernment. Its past and its present ar 
terrible witnesses against it. Thi 
government that now preaches fo: 
world revolution, this government th! 
sets itself up as a great and glorious 
liberation for the masses, is the ver 
same government that deliberately |! 
millions of its citizens starve to deatl 
not many years ago. It is the ver) 
same government that has killed oll 
all vocal opposition with fire and 
sword. 


This government that now preaches 
against “imperialism,” this govern- 
ment that now says it wants peace for 
the oppressed, is the very same gov- 
ernment that has played the vulture’s 
role in bleeding Poland. It is the ver) 
same government that has made a po 
litical feast of Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. It is the very same go 
ernment that now wants to make Fi 
land a vassal state and dominate 1!) 
whole Baltic. 

This government that now preaches 
against capitalism, this governme!! 
that calls upon the workers of th 
world to revolt, is the very same gov- 
ernment that has one of the lowes! 
living standards in the world. This 
government that preaches against tlic 
“decadence” of France, Britain and 
the United States, this governme:! 
that speaks about justice, is rotten [to 
the core. It lacks morals, it lacks 
liberty, it lacks everything that fr 
mén cherish, and no shell game c: 
cover up that. 
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Campaigns & Democrats 


‘OLONEL BALLOT was as spirited 
‘b as an old campaign horse that has 
ust smelled powder. The tails of his 
iong coat pranced behind him as he 

ung up the walk to pay his weekly 

| on Joe Doaks, 

“You don’t need to tell me,” said Joe 

; he took the Colonel’s hat and cane. 
| can tell by the look in your eye that 
you've been going around the country 
talking politics this week.” 

“And why not?” demanded the old 
gentleman, “What this country needs 

. rip-roarin’, old-time presidential 
campaign. I mean the real thing— 

ething to take your eyes off the 
war for a space,” 

Sounds like you have the right pre- 
scription, Colonel,” laughed Joe, “but 

it are the ingredients? What do 
call a ‘rip-roarin’, old-time pres- 


———Democratic Preferences 


he tabulation below gives the answer. 


\ 





Population Groups GARNER HULL MceNUTT Total 
ties of over 500,000 . 31.0% 40.8% 28.2% 100.0% 

25,000 to 500,000... . y : 54.2 30.5 15.3 100.0 

000 to 25,000 ae has ta, 31.2 25.0 100.0 

000 to 10,000 : A f ~» aan 30.8 30.7 100.0 

2.500 to 5,000 .... ; : ee 30.9 21.8 100.0 

100 to 2,500 .... ¢was oe kp eee 31.3 27.7 100.0 
wel) s..4 - 46.8 30.0 23.2 100.0 | 
| NATIONAL AVERAGE 44.3% 31.5% 24.2% ~ 100.0% 


tial campaign?’ ” 
lorchlight parades, transparencies, 
;, top hats and coaches, men on 
seback, barrels of apple cider, fife- 


” 


ind-drum corps, big brass bands... 
“Did you ever march in such par- 
ides, Colonel?” 
“Well, some of them, Mr. Doaks. 
But even in my day they were begin- 
¢ to tame down a bit. Why, I can 
member my father marching with 
e Lincoln Wide-Awakes. They all 
e capes, which protected against 
sparks and drippings from the 
ches. And to go back even farther 
| can almost see the brilliantly light- 
| transparencies, the log cabin re- 
iS, the coonskins hung from floats, 
those great parades of 1840. That 
is the year when 75,000 people 
thronged the nation’s capital to at- 
‘end the inauguration of a Whig, Gen- 
eral William Henry Harrison, old 
!ippecanoe’ himself.” 
You’re right, Colonel—that’s more 
itement than a whole war,” said 
“Just hearing you tell it makes 
vant to jump up and get off a ‘Yip- 
or two for old time’s sake.” 
You may have a chance yet, sir,” 
d the Colonel, “and not just for old 


PATHFINDER POLL 


, oe that President Roosevelt does not want to run for a third term, 
what man is preferred today for the 1940 Presidential election by those who 
ted Democratic in 1936 and who intend to vote Democratic again next year? 


‘e President John Nance Garner well to the fore, with a national average of 
1.3 per cent. Second is Secretary of State Cordell Hull, with 31.5 per cent. And 
ird is Federal Security Administrator Paul McNutt, with 24.2 per cent. Divided 

ording to population groups, the preferences are as follows: 


times’ sake. I’ve been peering into the 
political preferences of the people 
again this past week, and it begins 
to look like we may have a real snorter 
of a campaign on both sides, come 
1940.” 

“Good enough 
ent picture, Colonel?” 





“You recall I told you several weeks | 


ago about political shift—folks going 
from one party to another between 
elections?” 

“I remember,” said Joe, 

“Well,” the Colonel continued, “this 
week I concerned myself chiefly with 


ings of the folks who don’t intend to 
shift; in other words, those who are 
not going to change party allegiance. 
For example, I’ve been asking all those 
who voted for Roosevelt in 1936, and 
who intend to vote for a Democrat 
again in 1940, whom they’d choose for 














PATHFINDER’s Colonel Ballot finds 









a candidate assuming President 
Roosevelt doesn’t desire a third term.” 

“And what’s the nominating ticket | 
for today?” asked Joe. | 

Colonel Ballot showed his friend the 
percentages, which he had again sep- 
arated to show relative standing of 
the leading candidates in each of seven 
population divisions. 

“I. see it’s still Garner, Hull and 
McNutt, with the Vice President out 
in front,” said Joe, studying the table. 
“And that should mean a horse-race. 
All we have to do now is call up the 
fife-and-drum corps, light the torches, 
roll out the cider barrels, and start 
the parade. We’re all set, it seems.” 

“I wouldn’t be so sure about that 
yet,” smiled the Colonel. “But I’m all 
in favor of the preparations—” 

The Colonel was interrupted at that 
point by Mrs. Doaks, who entered the 
room bearing a tray supporting two 
tall glasses. 

“I heard every word,” said Mrs. 
Doaks, setting down the glasses. “You 
men can do your parading aft home.” 

Colonel Straw Ballot gave his host- 
ess a courtly bow, took one sip of the 
Doaks’s cider, and, glass in hand, 
began a march around the living room. 





and what’s the pres- | 


determining the 1940 presidential lean- 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


NEXPERTLY wielding a 40-pound 
pneumatic gun, a gray-haired, blue- 

eyed little man in spotless white work- 
man’s gloves beat a sharp rat-a-tat-tat 
on a silver-alloy rivet last week. As 
the rivet ploughed home there was 
officially completed in New York City 
a new monument to a famous Amer- 
ican name. The monument was called 
Rockefeller Center and the man who 
drove the last rivet in the fourteenth 
and final building of the group was 
John Davison Rockefeller, Junior. 

It was a singularly appropriate mon- 
ument in many ways. Like most 
Rockefeller enterprises, the Center is a 
statistical marvel, Covering 12 acres 
in the heart of Manhattan, it repre- 
sents an investment of $100,000,000 
and is the biggest building project ever 
undertaken by private capital. In- 
volved in the financing was the larg- 
est mortgage in the world—a $44,300,- 
000 note, held by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 

Built with 88,000 tons of cement and 
39,000,000 bricks and containing 3,000,- 
000 square feet of renting space, it is 
a “city within a city,” inhabited daily 
by 20,000 workers. Its tallest unit, the 
R, C. A. building, towers 70 stories 
above the famed statue of “Prometheus 
Unbound,” sometimes known to irrev- 
erent New Yorkers as Leaping Louie. 


IKE the history of the family which 
built it, Rockefeller Center is com- 
pounded of commercialism and philan- 
thropy. Leasing the land from Colum- 
bia University just before 1929, the 
Rockefellers soon found themselves 
facing an annual $3,000,000 loss from 
deflated depressionyents. Improvement 
of the four-block area, site of many 





PRESENTING 


a prohibition speakeasy, thus became 
a business necessity. Beyond that, 
however, the Rockefellers were anx- 
ious to demonstrate faith in the coun- 
try’s future in a time of economic 
gloom and to create thousands of new 
jobs while bread lines were lengthen- 
ing. 

Today the public readily associates 
such altruism with the name of Rocke- 
feller, but that name once had a far 
different connotation, For the orig- 
inal “John D.”—the often ruthless 
head of Standard Oil—was the last and 
perhaps the greatest of that band of 
19th century financial giants whose 
methods were not always above re- 
proach. And though the first John D.’s 
benefactions were enormous, he was 
best known as the founder of one of 
the greatest fortunes the world has 
ever seen, estimated at $1,500,000,000 
when he retired in 1911. 


OR the change in the public atti- 

tude, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 
largely responsible. Where the father 
devoted most of his 97 years to mak- 
ing money, the son’s life work has 
been to give it away. He has person- 
ally donated over $150,000,000 to phil- 
anthropy. Altogether, the Rockefeller 
family’s benefactions total some $750,- 
000,000. 

To the amazing task of giving away 
money, the younger’ Rockefeller 
brought much the same equipment 
that his father used in making it: 
seriousness, diligence, efficiency, a 
precise intelligence, an unemotional 
outlook, He was, indeed, the perfect 
and inevitable evolution of his father. 
To his aides and associates, he has 
always been “Mr, Junior.” 

Almost from the day of his birth, 
on January 29, 1874, in Cleveland, 


MILA ET YT | 


International 


“City within a City’: 20,000 Workers Daily Inhabit Rockefeller Center 


eight dollars a week. 
Junior replied: “It would rain your 


















Internati: 


Mr. Junior’: What Father Made, He Gave 


Ohio, the younger Rockefeller ent: 
upon a unique training system, w! 
he has since applied to his own fa 
ily, designed for the double purpos: 
concealing the family’s wealth f1 
the child and teaching him the valu 
of a dollar. What little money was 
given him had to be earned—at 
cents an hour for practicing the 
lin, nine cents for raking leaves, | 
cents a hundred for killing flies, e! 
This income, in turn, had to be 
counted for under the family rul 
10 per cent saved, 10 per cent gi 
away. : 

In Mr. Junior’s case, this rigid tra 
ing had certain incidental results. [! 
gave him a passion for petty econo: 
For many years he did not give a 
tips for services; now he is said 
adhere strictly to the 10 per cent rul 
It also made him a competent violin 
player. Music, dancing, ice skating 
and horseback riding are his favorit 
recreations. 


ORE important, however, this 
early training made him a sort of 
“scientific Santa Claus.” Extreme cau- 
tion and rigid principles govern his 


giving. Gifts must be useful, must serve 


many men, and must not be so large as 
to encourage other potential donors to 
let the Rockefellers carry the whol 
load. Except in unusual cases, Mr. Jun 
ior gives only up to half of the total 
amount needed for a project. Espec 
ially important is the requirement that 
donations must stimulate self-help on 
the part of the beneficiary. 

For all these reasons, Rockefeller’s 
generosity has always been strict!) 
wholesale. As head of a Men’s Bible 
Class, a post in which for many years 
he taught such doctrines as_ that 
“growth of big business is merely the 
working out of a law of God and of 
nature,” he was once asked for a job 
by a student then struggling along 0” 
Soberly, Mr. 


life if I were to help you.” 

Armed with these principles, Rocke- 
feller began his independent career 5 
a philanthropist about 1909. Prior to 
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that time he had graduated from 
jrown University in 1897 and in 1901 
had married Abby Greene Aldrich, 
daughter of Rhode Island’s famous 
stand-pat Senator Nelson W. Aldrich; 
they now have one daughter and five 
sonst He had also begun to take his 
father’s place in the Oil Trust. 

In 1909, however, Mr. Junior was 
still an earnest and rather sheltered 
young man when he was named fore- 
man of a special grand jury investigat- 
ing the white slave traffic in New York 
City. Shocked at what he learned, 
Rockefeller launched his first inde- 
pendent philanthropic enterprise, the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene, which drew 
up some still-definitive studies on 
prostitution, 


ROM that beginning, Mr. Junior’s 
benefactions, as audited by For- 
fune Magazine, grew in these fields: 
e Religion—$29,000,000. Intensely 
gi us, the Rockefellers are Baptists, 
t Mr. Junior has long been an ardent 
lvocate of inter - denominational 
unity. 
e Parks and preservation of natural 
beauty—$27 660,000. 
e Education—$24,500,000. 
e Reconstruction projects—$19,000- 
000. Re-creation of the past is one of 
Junior’s prime personal interests. 
This item includes the amazing $14,- 
(00,000 project for rebuilding colonial 
Williamsburg, Va. 
e Arts and Letters—$15,700,000. 
e Promotion of international good 
1—$14,250,000. This includes dona- 
ons to Red Cross and Y. M. C, A. and 
1 $2,000 000 gift to the League of Na- 
ns library. 
e Social hygiene—$5,800,000. 
e Labor, relief and general charities 
*4,700,000. Mr. Junior considers relief 
nd housing, on which he has spent an 
additional $13,500,000 as a virtual phil- 
anthropy, too broad to benefit from 
vate contributions. 





32, Mr. 

Junior, who neither smokes nor drinks 
! vigorously supported the 18th 

\mendment, publicly announced his 

conviction that Prohibition had failed. 
¢ Miscellaneous—$13,500,000. 


LL THIS philanthropy has not, to 
LX be sure, completely stilled criti- 
cism of the Rockefellers. It is still 
netimes called “conscience money.” 
ough he claims to have severed 
active connections with the family 
business, Rockefeller is still attacked 
for policies of the Standard Oil Co. A 
l\epublican, he reportedly favors com- 
pany unions; his views on labor have 
frequently been assailed by liberals. 
But criticism of a rich man is in- 
ible, and most of it is probably 
int less for Mr. Junior personally 
n for the system which made pos- 
e such a concentration of wealth. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a 
que product of that system. In a 
licult job not of his own choosing, 
is Sincerely and methodically pay- 
back a “social dividend” to the 
ople who gave him his money. 
‘he daughter is now Mrs. David M. Milton. Rang- 
n age from 33 to 24, the Rockefeller boys are 
1 D., 3rd, Nelson, Laurance, Winthrop and David. 








NAMES 


As a reward for Mayor FIORELLO 
LaGUARDIA’s vigorous backing of the 
recently completed $40,000,000 North 
Beach Airport, the New York City 
Board of Estimate last week suggested 
that the development be renamed “La- 
Guardia Field.” The only dissenting 
vote was cast by Borough President 
GEORGE U. HARVEY of Queens, who 
saw in the move a step back to the 
days of Tammany Hall when “every 
ferry boat was named after a _ poli- 
tician.” Said Harvey in his objec- 
tion: “Why, I even have a couple 
of comfort stations named after me.” 


. . * 





Called to duty as a chauffeur in 
the army of his native Finland was 


PAAVO NURMI, one of the greatest 
distance runners in sports history. 


Winner of five Olympic titles, Nurmi 
set three world records that still stand, 
. . * 

When American newspapermen, dis- 
cussing wartime amusements with Ma- 
jor General the Duke of GLOUCES- 
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Americans Gave the Duke a Lesson 


TER, brother of 
GEORGE, revealed that their chief 
sport was shooting craps, the Duke 
asked for a lesson. Unrevealed: how 
much his lesson cost him. 


* * 


Britain’s King 


A patent granted for a remote-con- 
trol system of guiding airplanes and 
releasing their bombs listed FRANK 
CAPRA, famed Hollywood movie di- 
rector, as a one-third owner. 

“Your Mayor has a heart and a 
mind ... Let us make him President.” 
Beaming happily as he listened to 
these words was Mayor FRANK 
HAGUE of Jersey City, N. J. His 
booster was Father EDWARD J. 
FLANAGAN, founder of Boys Town 
Neb., who suggested that Hague “could 
probably land in the White House” 
as the result of his “treatment of the 
juvenile delinquent problem.” 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Bronchitis, acute or chronic, is an in- 
flammatory condition of the mucous mem- 
branes lining the bronchial tubes. Creo- 
mulsion goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to loosen germ laden phlegm, in- 
crease secretion and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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By Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D. 
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RELIGION 


Things to Come 


Certainly one of man’s most an- 
cient urges is the desire to know the 
future. Last week a group that sees 
in the Bible God’s general plan of 
things to come met in New York City 
for an International Prophetic Con- 
ference. Purpose of the eight-day 
gathering, first of its kind since 1918, 
was announced by its sponsor, the 





‘Moody Bible Institute of Chicago: “The 


world has listened to every other pro- 
gram ... They have all failed. It is 
time we learned God’s program.” 

After explaining that Biblical proph- 
ecy deals only with general trends and 
not with specific dates or events of 
the future, the Rev. Dr. Donald Grey 
Barnhouse of the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., predicted 
three eventualities: (1) the return of 
all Jews to Palestine; (2) recreation 
of the Roman Empire; (3) formation 
of a great northern confederation in- 
cluding Germany, Russia and Scandi- 
nayia, which will be linked to Persia, 
Arabia and Ethiopia. 

Scriptures have named these three 
things, Dr. Barnhouse said, as fore- 
runners of the return of Christ and 
Armageddon. Before the millenium, 
he prophesied, the northern federa- 
tion and the reborn Roman Empire 
will be locked in a great battle in 
Palestine. 

—$ 


Scripture Suit 

To literal-minded persons on both 
sides of the question, the Bible has 
long been a favorite battle-ground in 
the seeming conflict between science 
and religion. In a suit filed in New 
York City last week, a new round in 
this old dispute reached a unique 
climax. 

Opponents were William Floyd, re- 
tired real estate operator, and the Rev. 
Dr. Harry Rimmer, Presbyterian min- 
ister, until recently of Duluth, Minn. 
Advertising a lecture on “Harmony of 
Science and Scripture,” Dr. Rimmer 
recently offered through the press 
“$1,000 for a scientific error in the 
Bible.” When Floyd presented several 
claims for the reward, however, Dr. 
Rimmer allegedly reneged on his offer. 
The hard-headed Mr. Floyd promptly 
sued him for the $1,000. 

Explaining that he was less inter- 
ested in the money than in calling Dr. 
Rimmer’s hand, Floyd cited several 
alleged Biblical untruths and impossi- 
bilities in his petition. In addition to 
general and familiar charges, such as 
that science has disproved the Scrip- 
tural account of the creation of the 
universe in six days, Floyd pointed to 
chapter 16 of the Book of Exodus for 
his most detailed allegation of Bibli- 
eal error. 

In that chapter, the petition report- 
ed, a flock of quail is said to have sur- 
rounded a camp measuring “a day’s 
journey” on each side, having fallen to 





International 


Elliott Shed His Pin Feathers (see col. 3) 


the ground to a height of two cubits. 
According to Floyd’s figures, such a 
flock must have comprised 305,288,- 
552,448 cubic feet of quail or 19,538,- 
467,356,672 birds at 27 cubic inches per 
quail. The Bible further reports, said 
Floyd, that the quail were gathered by 
the 2,414,200 people in the camp in 36 
hours, from which he deduced that 
each person must have picked up 83 
birds per second. That, said Mr. 
Floyd, was impossible. 

Though he professed to be unwor- 
ried by the suit, Dr. Rimmer thought 
Floyd had taken him a little to literal- 
ly. The $1,000 reward, he said, was 
designed only to provoke charges of 
scientific error and thus to stimulate 
interest in the Bible. To sue him on 
such an offer, he complained, was not 
quite cricket. 


Briefs 


@ Reports issued last week by the 
National Lutheran Council disclosed: 
(1) all branches of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States received a 
total of $9,380,824 in 1938, a gain of 
about 13 per cent over 1937; (2) at the 
end of 1938, Lutheran Churches had a 
baptized membership of 4,866,512—an 
increase of 80,055 over 1937—and a 
confirmed membership of 3,370,553— 
an increase of 81,979 over the preced- 
ing year; (3) the number of Lutheran 
congregations in 1938 was 15,798, a de- 
crease of 886 from 1937. 


q Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Protestant Episcopal House of 
Bishops in St. Louis, Mo., the Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, presiding 
bishop, urged the nation to maintain 
its neutrality. He said: “Our primary 
responsibility as Christians ... is to 
use every effort to make our own coun- 
try more completely Christian ... We 
must strive to prepare ourselves moral- 
ly and spiritually so that we shall be 
ready to embrace the opportunities for 
service that will come when the war 
is over. Our aim must be a Christian 
world. This alone can insure perma- 
nent peace and well-being.” 
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ON THE AIR 


Roosevelt, New Chain 


Most obstreperous of the President’: 
four sons is his second, 30-year-o)\ 
Elliott, outspoken radio commentat: 
and owner of the 10-station Tex., 
State Network. As a radio operato; 
young Elliott is independent as a hog 
on ice, 

Assertive and pugnacious, Elliott }, 
made news ever since he entered the 
broadcasting field, but never more 
than in the past month. 


A month ago, when the National As 
sociation of Broadcasters, which re- 
presents 92 percent of America’s radi, 
stations, adopted a code which by bar- 
ring sale of air time for “controvers- 
ial questions” threatened to drive suc! 
speakers as Father Coughlin fro 
their air, Elliott Roosevelt threatene: 
to pull his Texas network out of the 
Association. 

Two weeks ago he almost succee:! 
in “taking over” the Mutual Network’ 
mid-western stations right under |! 
astonished network’s own nose, His 
plans to sign up Mutual affiliates for a 
series of transcribed programs wen| 
awry only when Mutual’s general man 
ager appeared in Chicago to put 
spoke in the plan. 





« « « Dreams of Empire 


But last week plans were maturing 
for a 100-station Transcontinenta! 
Broadcasting System which young 
Roosevelt was helping to organize and 
it seemed as though his dreams of 
radio empire were about to come tru: 
Made up mostly of 5,000-watt stations, 
its programs would originate in New 
York, Chicago and Hollywood. Afite' 
incorporating the Transcontinental 
Broadcasting Company in Delaware, 
its seven stockholders met in Chicag 
to elect as its president John T. Adams 
vice president of Roosevelt’s Texas 
State Network. 

Others to become directors, besides 
Adams, were H,. J. Brennan of Statio 
KQV, Pittsburgh; Clarence Crosby ani 
John Robert of KXOK, St. Louis; and 
Lester Cox, Tom Evans and Jack Stew- 
art of KCMO, Kansas City. 

Modestly keeping himself out of th: 
picture, Elliott became neither an ofl! 
cer nor director. But he issued a stat: 
ment: “We expect to begin operations 
within about 45 days with a chain o! 
100 stations from coast to coast and 
from northern and southern boundar- 
ies of the United States. The Texas 
network is part of the new chain, bu! 
I do not want to give the impressi: 
that I am the organizer of the chai 
I am as operator of radio stations 
only 1-100th part of it.” 

Despite this modest disclaimer, 
radio men felt that as one of the k: 
figures in organizing an opposition 
chain to radio’s Big Three, the Pres 
ident’s ambitious second son had shed 
his radio pin feathers and developed 
sturdy wings. 
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EDUCATION 





High Schools and Sex 


Shocked by the high incidence of 
venereal diseases in Americans drafted 
for the World War, the United States 
Public Health Service started an anti- 
venereal disease campaign. Campaigns 
to stamp out venereal diseases lead by 
logical steps to venereal disease edu- 
cation, and then to sex education in 
veneral, 

Following these steps, and pressed 
on by the dangerously loose moral 
standards that came in on a tide of bad 
liquor in the Roaring Twenties, the 
Public Health Service and the Office 

f Edueation decided to issue a guide- 
book for teachers on the subject of sex 
education. Edited by Dr. Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg, biology teacher and author 
of textbooks, High Schools and Sex 
Education first appeared in 1922. 


..+ Up to Date 


lwo years ago it was decided to 
bring the booklet up tg date. Once 

re the government called in Dr. 
Gruenberg—whose accomplishments 
by then two up two-thirds of a column 

Who’s Who, and who besides acting 

professor at the College of the City 
of New York had served with the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, and the 
National Committee for the Revision 
of Secondary School Curriculum. With 
the assistance of the office of Educa- 
tion’s J, J. Kaukoner he prepared the 
new edition of High Schools and Sex 
Education, which was completed in 
time for use this fall in those schools 
which desire it.7 

Last week the booklet was blasted 
by Monsignor Michael J. Ready secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in Washington. Speaking 
ta meeting of the fifth Catechetical 
Congress of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in Cincinnati, Mgr. 
Keady condemned what he called the 
booklet’s “purely naturalistic view- 
point.” 

Declaring that it “said nothing about 
the higher motives which should also 
be considered in sex education,” Mgr. 
Ready added: “This is the first time 
in agency of the government has as- 
sumed prerogatives of directing inti- 

ate and sacred personal relations and 
it has been done on the same low ma- 
lerialistic motivation that one asso- 
clates with the commissar of health 
of Soviet Russia.” 


.. « Difference of Opinion 


In Washington officials of the Public 
Health Service and the Office of Edu- 
on differed with Mgr. Ready. 
Pointing out that the booklet is merely 
evision of one first issued 17 years 
ind used in many schools since 

n, they described how it was pre- 
red after questionnaires had been 


overnment Printing Office; 20 cents per copy; 25 
ent discount on lots of 100 copies. 





sent out to thousands of high school 
superintendents and teachers. 

Distinctly not for reading by pupils, 
High Schools and Sex Education is 
a technical outline for teachers, with 
an introduction and two parts. 

Part I covers planning and organi- 
zation of the curriculum, with tenta- 
tive suggestions. No effort is made to 
impose a uniform pattern, since needs 
of schools vary, and since each is free 
to decide its own courses. It also dis- 
cusses selection of teachers for sex 
education courses. 

Part II discusses the various subjects 
of the curriculum in which sex edu- 
cation may be fitted. The authors 
conceive of sex not only as a biological 
phenomenon, but as a basic factor in 
society. Thus sex education fits not 
only into biology and physiology 
classes, but also into home economics, 
because it is conducive to home-mak- 
ing; into literature classes, where it 
can help students understand the so- 
cial implications of the books they 
read; and into social studies. 

Discussing the booklet, an official of 
the Office of Education said: “Of 
course, its use is up to the schools. 
We feel that its use will help teachers 
inculcate proper attitudes toward sex 
problems in their pupils. For example, 
it is doubted whether fear of venereal 
disease prevents it as such. But proper 
attitudes toward sex among youth will 
dissuade them from misconduct which 
may result in venereal diseases.” 


School Shorts 


q The annual Harvard University 
awards established in 1916 by William 
Stanislas Murphy, ’85, for the “collegi- 
ate education of men of the name of 
Murphy,” were given to five Harvard 
undergraduates last week. Worth $360 
apiece, the scholarships went to these 
men named Murphy: Albert S. of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; John C. of Be- 
nicia, Calif.; Malcolm P. of Ridley 
Park, Pa.; William C. of Aurora, IIL; 
and William R. (Murphey) 3rd, of 
Philadelphia. 


@ Finding that foreign men en- 
rolled in New York City’s schools for 
European refugees and immigrants re- 
belled at being bossed by women, 
Morris E. Siegel, director of the 
schools, launched a new course in 
“Americanization,” called “How To 
Take Orders From Women 
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For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Remedy at Home 


Yo Work. Real Saving. 


" Here’ s an oid home re! remedy your mother 
probably used, but, for real results, it is 
still one of the most effective and depend- 
able for coughs due to colds. Once tried, 
vou’ll swear by it. 

It's no trouble. Make a syrup by 
2 cups granulated sugar and one 
for a few moments, until dissolved. 
ing needed—a child could do it 

Now put 244 ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle, and add your syrup. This makes a full 
pint of truly splendid cough medicine, and 
gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It keeps perfectly, tastes fine, and 
lasts a family a long time. 

And you'll say it’s really amazing for quick 
action. You can feel it take hold promptly. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air pas- 
sages. Thus it makes breathing easy and lets 
you get restful sleep. 

Pinex is a compound containing Norway 
Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concentrated 
form, well-known for its prompt action on 
throat and bronchial membranes Money re- 
funded if not pd suakeees 2:10 in every way. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


BooKKEEPER 


New, better bookkeeping opportunities ning every 
day. "Jobs that pay well—and lead to still better jobs. 
We train you to get them—and keep them! Previous 
training not necessary. C.P.A. instructors cover every~- 
thing from the ground up. Inexpensive. Write for free 
book and special terms. No obligation. Address: 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.11393-HA Chicago, Mi. 
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NEW ADDING MACHINE, 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, and multiplies, up to one billion—costs 
only 9%. Not a toy— —guarant workmanship. Ac 
curate, fast. Tie easily to business men, storekeep 
ers, homes. at once for FREE AGENTS 
Sample Offer and Money-Making Pian. 
100 per cent profit | 

VE-PO-AD, Dept. 192 
303 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 
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St'er FURNACE.” 
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AUTO-DIESEL 


Master e trade. Let us train gon to to pes an expert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nectvinte For free catalog 
write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL. Dept. 57. Nashville, Tena, 
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BE A U. S. POST OFFICE CLERK OR CARRIER 


Salary $1,700-$2,300 per Year! 


Pay for Course Only After You 
Are Appointed and Working 


Use coupon below if you meet following requiremen 
zen, age 18 to 45 years, weight 125 ibs. orover: height 5ft.4in. orover 
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RELIEVED 


@ Vapo-Cresolene helps 
break up local congestion 


~ easier. Dependable— 
— ective. Successfully 
used to relieve the parox- 
ysms of whooping cough, 
spasmodic croup, bron- 
asthma coughs 
associated with bronchial 
iw ped and colds. Lamp or 
vaporizer. Directions en- 

Slosed. At al] drug stores. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt Street, New York 
FREE! Please send m me your Booklet **J-17"" 
“The Little Lamp of Health” 
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Value $2.25. You Save $0.85 
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CLUB NO. 114 
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= cael 52 issues PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3—You Save $1.40 | Value $4—You Save $1.75 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $ Please send me all 
the magazines in Club No. 






a Increase your income at home by 

allan new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
mite Color method. We instruct you 
. and su ply ¥ ou with work. Write 

today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Company, Lig.  DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont 
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for postage). Order now! Address: SHENFU, ; 
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on Free Trial. 
satisfied, send $1 ; if 
not, it’s Free. Write 
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W.K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio live. Sidney. Ohio 





HOUSING— 


(Continued from page 4) 


must be repaid in 60 years. Thus far, 
the USHA program has resulted in 
completion of eight low-rent projects. 
By the end of the year, at least 150 ad- 
ditional projects, providing for 121,000 
families, will be under construction. 
When the whole program is completed, 
rehoused slum families will number 
170,000, or about 650,000 people. 
FHA: Chief hope for the revival of 
residential building, however, the New 
Deal has placed in the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority. Object of the FHA— 
started in 1934—is to attract private 
capital into home building. This it 
seeks to do by making money for such 
building easy to get; it insures loans 
and mortgages made by private com- 


lige 


program, the government operate 
a distinct financial los. Another sh, 
coming is that for each new dwe!li 
unit erected by the USHA, a s| 
dwelling must be torn down. A 
result, the USHA is adding nothing 
the total number of houses in the pn 
tion; it is improving the quality | 
not the quantity of houses. And thou 
the FHA has made credit easier, 
interest rates have been high. 

But above all, this major fact sta: 
out: none of the Administration’s ; 
forts thus far has solved the housi 
problem in its larger sense, Direct|,, 
it has built only about 34,000 dwellin. 
units since 1934. What building it ha: 
indirectly been responsible for crea‘ 
ing through such things as mortga: 
insurance and loans, cannot be de! 
nitely ascertained. Whatever that hi: 
been, it has not been enough to boo: 


Ten-Year Lag———-—_ —- 


IKE pictures, some figures are more effective than words and need no dramati- 
zation whatever. Such are the figures that tell the story of America’s housing 


lag during the last 10 years. 


They show that in the 1920s close to seven million 


new dwelling units were built in the United States, as against only about 2% 


million in the 1930s—a 10-year decline of more than four million. 


the year-by-year totals: 
IN THE 1920s 


Dwelling 
Year Units 
er ee 
Bn ate geek oe ae 457,000 
ee och Seca eer .... 777,000 
A Pee es 861,000 
4S «5 Fas catch eee 878,000 
MR As cn bs wceanurte. to tees 919,000 - 
i koa vied cableen see . 930,000 
MN AGS ues Sios.s Powe eee 771,000 
SIN 3 a os «, gots. 0 6.0 dw wate le 710,000 
MN Si as wane ohne Seal 517,000 
p oS i. ' Baty 7 ee 7,157,000 


Here are 
IN THE 1930s 

Dwelling 

Year Units 
A Re gears be, oy Bip a inee 320,000 
AP, va eth Inc oltedccetedliad te 204,000 
Ee ee pee a 97,000 
RE eh > ees omar 4 60,000 
I ESR ES SE ire Fae ee 60,000 
rls. Sigler St. 2 5 Shoeug i auwielnen te 133,000 
ee ee 275,000 
SE MCs oh. 5s inca tk ee 286,000 
PE eel om 4 Sais capa tw. 08D acne 347,000 
1939 (estimated) ............ 450,000 
10-YEAR TOTAL .......... 2,232,000 


On further analysis, these figures show in round numbers that new dwelling 
units were built on an average of 700,000 a year during the 1920s, and on an average 


of only 200,000 a year in the 1930s. 


This is one of the reasons why economists 


says housing recovery is essential to national recovery as a whole. 





panies on properties up to 90 per cent 
against loss. Since 1934, the FHA 
estimated last week, it has insured 
500,000 mortgages, amounting to $2,- 
100,000,000, on small homes; 338 mort- 
gages, amounting to $135,000,000, on 
large-scale private housing develop- 
ments; and 2,225,000 modernization 
and repair loans of $925,000,000. 


. « « Criticism 


None of these agencies has escaped 
criticism. It has been pointed out that 
the average cost per room in PWA 
houses was exceptionally high—$1,485, 
exclusive of land—and that the rents 
charged were too high for many slum 
dwellers to pay. Under the USHA 


building to its pre-depression levels. 

The government’s slum clearanc 
program has reached only a small pro- 
portion of the lowest income groups. 
A large majority of the building stin 
ulated by FHA-guaranteed mortgages 
has taken place among the upper in- 
come groups. The greatest need, the 
greatest demand for houses, is among 
ihat great class of American families 
whose income is about $1,500 a year. 
These the Federal agencies have no! 
been able to help. 

For this, the government is not e: 
tirely to blame. If America’s prival: 
building industry would build ad: 
quate houses at a price these families 
could pay, the FHA’s credit polic) 
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would make it possible for them to 
porrow the reasonable sums neéces- 
sary and repay it over a 25-year period. 


. « « Restraining Reasons 


But the building industry, as it is 

vy operated, cannot build good, 
cheap houses profitably. Reasons for 
this include: 


e Small-scale operations: Princi- 
pal trouble with the building industry 
is that it lacks the integration that 
nakes for efficiency and low costs. In 
he steel industry, one organization 
usually controls all phases of produc- 
tion—from coal and ore mining to 
manufacture of the finished product. 
But in the building industry, no one 
ganization buys the land, manu- 
factures the materials, handles the 
financing, and manages construction. 
These operations are divided among 

fferent sub-groups, all working for 
eparate profits. The result is prolific 

iste. The small contractor is unable 

» make savings on material costs by 
buying in large quantities, to buy ex- 
pensive labor-saving machinery, or to 
experiment with new materials and 
building methods. 

e Price-fixing: Combinations in re- 
raint of trade to fix prices, accord- 

to the Justice Department, are 
mmon in the building industry. 
iilding materials producers, often 
rough their trade associations, fix 
ices by establishing basing point 

1 zone price systems. Not infre- 
quently, these combinations squelch 
price-cutting competitors by boy- 

tting manufacturers who provide 

w materials to the price-cutters. 

e High labor costs: To compen- 

te for months of unemployment 
used by building’s seasonality, con- 

uction workers, through their 
werful A. F. of L. building trades 

unions, have pushed their hourly pay 
extremely high levels. 

e New products: Some manufac- 

ers have developed cheap methods 

building houses. One of these is 
pre-fabrication, in which sections of 
house are put together in factories 
and then fastened together in a short 
time on the home site by unskilled 
bor. The building trades unions, 
fearing displacement, have often re- 
fused to permit the use of pre-fabri- 
cated houses or other new methods of 
construction, 

e@ Regulations: Often labor unions 

ist that materials made by a cer- 
tain manufacturer must be used on a 

nstruction job before they will 
rk on it. This practice has been 
rried to amazing extremes. Not long 
for example, union regulation 

Chicago prevented Sears, Roebuck 

Company from installing its own 
Plumbing and heating equipment in 

own building. Such equipment, 

company was informed, would 
have to be bought from a rival manu- 
tacturer. 

® Building codes: Primarily, build- 
ing codes are devised to make build- 
gs safe from fire and disease. But 

t uncommonly, they bar out-of- 

ite materials, decreeing that only 
certain home-grown materials may be 

d in construction. In addition, 

requirements for safety are some- 
nes made so excessive that an un- 
ecessary quantity of materials, which 
lds to building expense, must be 
ught. 


hus, the situation stands. The gov- 


ernment has not solved the housing 
problem, and the building industry— 
because of its inefficiency, high-cost 
practices, labor problem, and resist- 
ance to progressive methods—has not 
solved it. 

Yet the outlook is not all dark. Pre- 
dictions are that this year 450,000 non- 
farm dwellings will be built, compar- 
ed to last year’s 347,000. Under Thur- 
man Arnold, head of its anti-trust di- 
vision, the Department of Justice is 
now undertaking nationwide and sim- 
ultaneous legal action against price- 
fixing and other Sherman Act viola- 
tions in the building industry, strik- 
ing at labor groups, manufacturers, 
distributors and state and municipal 
statutes alike. Meanwhile, a few 
private organizations have made some 
progress toward streamlining—at a 
cost considerably less than that of 
government programs. 

At bottom, responsibility for mak- 
ing good, cheap houses for Americans 
—houses for families in the $1,500-a- 
year income class—rests on the 
shoulders of private builders. Short 
of complete socialization of American 
economy, the government can do little 
more than it has—rehouse a portion of 
the nation’s slum dwellers and ease 
credit at the expense of taxpayers in 
general, The big problem is to lower 
drastically present housing costs. The 
Federal] anti-trust drive against the in- 
dustry may help. Or Big Business it- 
self—building houses on a low-cost 
mass-production basis—may lead the 
way. 

Until something like this happens, 
America will remain a shining para- 
dox: a nation which owns 70 per cent 
of the world’s autos and half its tele- 
phones but which cannot adequately 
provide one of life’s three major ne- 
cessities—shelter. 
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NOBODY LOVES A 


COUGHER 





Here’s Quick, Safe Relief 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions, 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. At all drug counters. For generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-3, 
440 Washington St., New York City. 








ff 

W. don’t claim you’ll be the most popular girl 
in town, BUT—if constipation’s dulled the sparkle 
of your charm, see how much gayer life becomes 
when you try FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chew- 
ing gum way to relief. FEEN-A-MINT’s a real 
joy to take. You get all of its famous, benefits 
simply by chewing. No wonder folks say: ““ Why, it 
seems just like magic!’ Praised by millions. Get 
a package today. 


FEEN-A-MINT witoce"2s 


GRAY 
A AL ED air at the same time at home 


r 
with mch Method “SHAMPO-KOLOR.” Any shade, 
dyed look. Colors hair close to scalp, most lasting. Permits 


perm. wave. Free Book. VailignyProd. inc., Dpt. gy, 254W. 31St.N.Y. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 

















Color 


Old 
SANTA 





$75 in PRIZES! 


Here is your chance! Win a great big cash 

rize! Use your crayons or water colors and see 

ow well you can color old Santa and his toys. 
We are going to give away 14 cash prizes total- 
ing $75.00 for the 14 colored Santas which the 
judges select as best. 

The judges will consider originality, neatness 
and color combinations, so get busy. Cut out 
the ad, color Santa and his bag of toys and 
mail it with your name and address. You ma 
win First Prize of $25.00, Second Prize of $15.00, 
Third Prize of $10.00, Fourth Prize of $5.00, or 
one of the next 10 Fay: of $2.00 each. Duplicaté 
prizes will be paid in the event of a tie. : 


Big Bicycle for Promptness 


We are going to give a Big Speedy Bicycle abso- 
lutely free mat for prom . Mail your colored 
Santa to us DAY and the Bieycle will be given to 


you if you are the winner of First Prize. It will pay 
‘ou to be prompt because someone is going to Win 
25.00 and the Big Bicycle! It may be YOU! If you 
Fanuary 1, 1980,"you wilt have vet January 6, 1040. 
anua . », you vi 

to send your colored Santa. Bo HURRY! ly 
one colored Santa and be as neat with your work as 
possible. Color old Santa right NOW and mail him to: 


SANTA CLAUS 
46 Capper Bldg. Topeka, Kansas 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Bite The Apple 


A popular and appropriate stunt for 
any party at this season of the year 
is apple snapping. Simply hang a firm 
apple on a string in the middle of the 
room so that it dangles just at the 
snapper’s mouth when he stands erect. 
Then blindfold the snapper, tie his 
hands behind him and march him up 
to within “smelling distance” of the 
dangling apple. Every time he tries to 
bite or snap at the apple it flies away 
only to return immediately to box him 
in the face. While all this may be 
more fun for the spectators than the 
performer, it produces the laughs. 

$e 


Den Tag 


For this game each player has his 
own den or lair. The den may be sim- 
ply a small circle marked on the 
ground, a tree, corner of a building or 
even a fence post. All dens should be 
at least 20 feet apart. 

The game is started by one player 
leaving his den. This bold move draws 
the others out to try and tag him. 
Last player to leave his den, however, 
may tag any who preceded him, but 
they cannot tag him. But any player 
may return to his den any time, pro- 
vided he has not been tagged, and run 
out again, thus gaining precedence 
over all others who are out. 

Object of the game is for each player 
to tag and bring into his den as many 
players as possible. If a player is 
tagged he must join his tagger’s or 
captor’s den and help him to capture 
as many others as possible. The game 
ends when all the players are brought 
into one den. 














Brain Teaser 


If a dairy receives two adulterated 
supplies of milk which contain respec- 
tively 10 per cent and three per cent 
of water, how much must be taken of 
each kind in order to have 84 gallons 
of a mixture which contains 95 per 
cent milk? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The three 
girls became Mrs. Katrinka Gendhiz, 
Mrs. Naidu Kublai, and Mrs. Mari 
Punjab. 

— > re 


Smiles 


Tourist—What a quaint little vil- 
lage! Truly one-half the world is ig- 
norant of how the other half lives. 

Native—Not in this village, Mister; 
not in this village. 


Dolcini—I’d like to buy a muzzle. 

Clerk—How’s this one? 

Dolcini—Oh, that wouldn’t do; it 
would hold the mouth too tightly shut. 

Clerk—But I just sold one of this 
pattern to a woman. 

Dolcini—Well, it might do for a 
woman, but I want a muzzle for my 
dog. 





Dad—Sonny, they can’t tell me any- 
thing about the horrors of war. In the 
battle of Verdun my head was grazed 
by a German shell. 

Sonny—There ain’t much to graze on 
there now, is there Dad? 


Prof.—Mr. Dzudi, do you know what 
happened in 1776? 

Fosh—1776? Gosh! I can’t even re- 
member what happened last night. 


Smith—Do you believe in heredity? 
Rausch—Absolutely! That’s how I 
got all my money. 


Boogy—As soon as cold weather 
comes I have to stop playing billiards. 

Woogy—Why? 

Boogy—Every time three balls get 
together they remind me of my over- 
coat. 


Boss—Sambo, you are late this 
morning. Any reason? 

Sambo—yYassah; it was like dis. 
When Ah looked into de glass dis 
mornin’ Ah couldn’t see mahself der. 
So Ah thought Ah must hab gone ter 
work. It was two hours after dat Ah 
discovers de glass had dropped out 
ob de frame. 





Floorwalker—And you say your 
wife has lost her purse in this store? 

Husband—Yes—a brown one with 
flaps. 

Floorwalker — And 
name? 

Husband—Helen Summer, and it’s 
the same in winter. 


your wife’s 


Artist Scram—This is my latest pic- 
ture, “Builders at Work.” It is very 
realistic. 

Visitor—But they aren’t at work. 

Artist Scram—I know. That’s the 
realism, 


Mrs. Chubbwitt—They tell me you 
have a model husband. 

Miranda—Yes, ma’am. But he ain’t 
no workin’ model. He’s jest a-a blue- 
print. 


Teacher—Tell me what it is when I 
say “I love, you love, he loves.” 

Modern Pupil—Must be one of those 
love triangles. 


Mande (at party)—Well, my lovely 
young rival, I believe you are going 
to lose your prowess. 

Mabel—Sh-h-h-h! Not so loud. Give 
me a pin, 


PATHFINDER 








FASHIONS ~ 


WINTER FASHION STARS 

4254—-Any smart lady-at-home would welcome thr 
crisp freshness of this soft shirtwaister. The t¥ 
piece skirt has a gay swing; the rounded collar, T 
and pocket are radiant in snowy contrast with 
fled edges. Designed for 16 to 20 and 34 to 46. A 
= > apt 344 yards 35 inch fabric and 5 yard 
rast. 

4195—From the swing of its bias skirt to the mil!- 
tary squareness of its shoulders, this two-piece t 
spells young chic. See how trimly the panelled jacke' 
molds the figure. The sleeves may be short with ¢ 
cuffs to match the collar. A perfect Christmas ¢i!' 
for daughter. Designed for 12 to 20. A 16, skirt 
quires 1% yards 54 inch fabric; blouse, 144 yards 

4246—A dress-herself frock—this dainty, side-b.' 
toned style which may have a double-breasted eft 
There are two cute versions of the collar, whic! 
gay in contrast too. The skirt flares perkily and ' 
straight princess lines are becoming to a young fig 
—— for 2 to 10. A 6 requires 23% yards 35 |: 
abric. 















Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 

, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 
frocks, and outfits exactly suited te your sty'e 
The price of this book alone is 15c; book and 4 
pattern together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
PATHFINDER, 243 West 17th St., New York. 





Small Ad—Big Value 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 104 ALL 3 ONL} 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. $ 30 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. . 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues VALUE $2.00 


Clip this ad and mail with $1.30 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. © 
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PPORTUNITIE 


AGENTS WANTED 


RELIABLE MEN WANTED to distribute advertising. 
No soliciting. New plan and sample for 15c. Aja 
Bureau, Box 2311, Amarillo, Texas. 


WRITE FOR PERFUMED STARCH. Sells 10c. Profit 
50c on 15 packages. Hanley’s. Reading. Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational books, 

slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction anteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Noy, 2 AS etails and bargain catalog Free. 
Send name. Company, L-234, Manhattan 
Building, tw 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


a 
GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minne- 
ta, Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable 
crops, "favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, 
iterature and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 
W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


GEORGIA PECANS 


GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECANS: New crop—10 
s., $2.00; 100 Ibs., $12.50 Prepaid. List Free. 
Dixie’ Pecan Co. uitman, Ga 


GOLD AND SILVER LOCATORS 


T BURIED TREASURE, gold. Down payment 
ings instrument. Pay balance After you find. 
No find—No Pay. Particulars free. Treasure Research, 
Box 206 P. San Bernardino, California. 
; HELP WANTED 
SALARIED POSITIONS: $2,500 yearly and up. Let us 
y to get one for you; small cost. Write for valu- 
able information No. M-4,. Executive’s Promotion 
Se e, Washington, D. C. 
Mae GM it 
SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Coon- 
ers, Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 
Reasonable, List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ram- 
Illinois. 
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MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to Earn -¥ Suits and 
monstrate to friends. Up to $12 in a day easy. 
Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating 
equipment, actual samples absolutely Free. H. J 
Graves, 1300 Harrison, Dept. Z-918, Chicago. 


AU TOMOBILE SALESMEN—Extra income _ sellin 
c<ano Chemicals. Liberal commission. Norw 
Pri ducts, 75 East Wacker, Chicago. 





LOVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS. Free! I will answer 
3 questions and help you. Send 10c diver for Suc- 
cess chart, with questions. Dr. J. Tousana, Box 911, 
ago. 
OLD GOLD WANTED 


GOL D $35 ounce. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, jewelry, 
watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfaction 

Guaranteed. Free information. Paramount Gold Re- 

fining Co., 1500-P, Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


INVENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
ting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
k. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
A. O’Brien, Registered es a Dept. 
§L37, Adams Building, Washi Cc. 


PHOTO FINTaRING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Christ- 

r Cards from your negative $1.00. 50-$2.00. Wil- 
i Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
s. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 

2 . Repeints, 3c. oR - beautiful. Natural 

Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

WO BEAUTIFUL Professional Double Weight “En- 
rgements, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt— 

Careful. Film mailers Free. May’s Photo Shop, 

Box 870-F, ea Wis. 

AMA \ZING OFFER. 8 enlargements 25c. Send roll or 

_hegatives. Young Photo Service, 434-E, Albany, N. y. 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 col- 
red) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, Illinois. 


Rol L DEVELOPED, three prints each, 25¢. 25 Re- 
ints 2c. ‘Filmcraft, H-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 
. REAL ESTATE 
CHOICE HOMESITES in hyr Hills, Florida, $50 
f h, easy terms. Deeds from city direct. Write 
M Zephyr Hills, Florida. 
SS SALESMEN WANTED 
GUARANTEED CONTRACT selling $5.00 appliance to 
to owners. Saves up to $50 yearly in gas bills. 
resentatives make up to $500 monthly. Reliable 
pany—bank references. Full or spare time work 
responsible persons. Write Moles, Manager, Dept. 
SiouxCity, Iowa. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
NGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
te consideration. chard Brothers, 14 Woods 
ding, Chicago. 


+ 
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TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder, iden smoking or rich ripe chew- 
g, four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 


Hazel, Kentucky. 
LIVE Regol contains scientific 

liver medicines including 
® very effective cholagogue (bile flow. stimulant). 
Read all about Regol and its aid to Nature in 
relieving functional disorders of the liver and gall 
bladder, also intestinal indigestion, bloating, gas, 
tick headaches, nausea and biliousnmess due to 
sluggish flow of bile. Write for free booklet today. 
CLEVELAND REGOL COMPANY, 1557 Old Arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohie, 











Medicine 








RHYME & REASON 


UCH as are thy habitual thoughts, such 

also will be the character of thy soul— 

for the soul is dyed by the thoughts. Dye 

it, then, with a continuous series of such 

thoughts as these—that where a man can 

live, there, if he will, he can also live well. 
—MARCUS ANTONINUS 


* * * 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of 
it every day, and at last we cannot 
break it. 





—HORACE MANN 


* > * 


The chief ingredient of a good dinner 
is not exquisite flavor or seasoning but 
appetite. Would you have a good sauce? 
Then, labor before eating. 

—HORACE 

Wouldst thou wisely, and with pleasure, 
Pass the days of life’s short measure, 
From the slow one counsel take, 
But a tool of him ne’er make; 
Ne’er as friend the swift one know, 
Nor the constant one as foe. 

—SCHILLER 


(Bowring’s translation) 


* * * 


I complained of having no shoes—until 
I saw a man with no feet. 


—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


* * * 


Nothing preaches better than the ant— 
and she says nothing. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


* * * 


Chance will not do the work-—Chance 
sends the breeze; 

But if the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very wind that wafts us towards the 
port 

May dash us on the shelves.—The steers- 
man’s part is vigilance, 

Blow it rough or smooth. 

aa Da —SCOTT 

If anger is not restrained, it is frequent- 
ly more harmful than the injury that 
provokes it. 

—SENECA 
* * * 

Nothing can ruin our country if the 
people themselves will undertake its safety 
—and nothing can save it if they leave 
that safety in any hands other than 
their own. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER 


This world belongs to the energetic. 
—EMERSON 


There are two kinds of freedom—the 
False, where one is free to do what he 
likes, and the True, where he is free to do 
what he ought to do. 

—CHARLES KINGSLEY 


* * * 


We forget that the human spirit, the 
spirit of goodness and truth in the world, 
is still only an infant crying in the night, 
and that the struggle with darkness is as 
yet mostly an unequal struggle. 

—JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS 
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SINUS 


CATARRH--neadacne 


Dae to Nasal Congestion 


YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR TREAT- 
MENT IS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Treat- 
ment (2 Methods) relieves phlegm-filled 
throat, stuffed-up nose. If not, we will 
refund your money. RELIABLE FIRM—67 
YEARS IN BUSINESS. Ask Your Druggist 
for Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Two-Method Treat- 
ment. Send Post-card for Free Catarrh & 
Diet Chart. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 1311, Toledo, 0. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The live? should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily, If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated, Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name. 10¢ and 25¢ at all 
drug stores. Stubboraly refuse anything else. 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin trouble that 
@). stones, or burns, (2) oozes or 
ts better then worse, 
let us send you a nee: of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
36 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above we eneene. and is 
usually mild, oan a no more visi- 
ble than water. » — nd your “first 
real night's rest.” rite today today, a postal i} 
do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 


lf Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to W. 8S. Rice, Inc., 50-D Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh- gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. 


For complete information—-write today! 
RELIEVED = 27 


ASTHMA peticven =: 


of Lenco Toogtment e by malt on FREE hi. -»- = If it 
at poe report cancels charge. 
Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


PILES 


FREE BOOK points way 
Patients from — 

quick relief. fy" rao to 

success of McCleary mild method with- 


out drastic surge Patient — 
list and book in plain wrapper sent 


McCLEARY CLINIC 


Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


















—HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 
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HOW TO WIN 


WHY THE BT'VE GOT To COUNT DOTS) f AULT MAVE 70 DO IS FIND How 
RUSH, ALL OVER THE US. [T MAY f B-tRaveLeD, AND SEND MY ANS- 
DAN? ) "S| MEAN #50 BUCKS ||] wer Like IT SAYS BELOW. 


: , FOR US / . EACH DOT ISA MILE ! 
NS Z a 
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WELL, MY ANSWER IS READY AND I THINK 
I'VE GOT ALL THE DOTS COUNTED. IT'LL MAIL 


ITNOW AND GET $$ 95 ByCKs 
EXTRA FOR 


PROMPTNESS 
IF WE WIN/ 
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HOW MANY MILES DID THE LITTLE MAN TRAVEL? 


COULD YOU USE $50.00 CASH NOW? 


If you are interested in making an easy $50.00 extra cash on the side in your spare time, then send in your answer 
QUICK! For first prize I'LL PAY $50.00; 2nd $15.00; 3rd $10.00; 4th $7.50; and Sth $5.00. So, whether you win $50.00 or 
$5.00, YOU'LL BE PAID REAL CASH MONEY promptly. You may send your answer any time up to midnight, Sat., 
Dec. 16, 1939—-BUT send it NOW because I'm giving’a nicé big extra CASH prize just FOR PROMPTNESS. 


$25.00 EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS FREE~NEW FUN GAME! 





oiebesy bhi 
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If you send your answer now—within 3 days of the time you first . a arr . : 
read this announcement—I'll give you an EXTRA $25.00 CASH for Be the first to have wel FUN-O-METER"—it's brand * ow end will pro 
Promptness if you win the first prize of $50.00. Both the $50.00 and vide a world of hilarious fun for you and your friends. Everybody. 
the $25.00 Extra may be yours. So, HURRY!—WIN THEM BOTH. both grownups and children, enjoy it. It's FREE! How will your smile 
That's easy money now—isn’'t it? or laugh register on the “FUN-O-METER”?—You've 


te tt deambetiny 


THEN—WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


Let's go! Times a’wastin. So hurry! Start NOW to Lassoo, shoot, net or club every last 


ure off a “Snappy Snicker”, a “Pooky Pucker” or a 
: - “Giddy-Giggle” with it. But that’s only a sample of the 

dot th . And, the idea of TRY and hy ALL—<so don't k : r 

a cous ae pore i. one cont ports eal in. Goto 4 emaeee living ia U $ A oa fun you'll have. Puts NEW LIFE in parties and gather- 

only one answer can be accepted from each family and the judges’ decision will be @ ings of young and old. Get yours today — FREE! 


really got some fun to look forward to when you meas- 6 
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COUNT THE DOTS and send me your answer along {4% 
with your name and address, That's all. Hurry! Rush 
EXTRA $2500 if you answer promptly. In the event of ties, prizes identical to those 


et! 
H ot ie = be awarded to each person tieing. So. hurry! Rush your answer now. rE “FUNO: BE fag WINNER and get your 


THOMSEN, KING & COMPANY, INC., 710 PLYMOUTH COURT.; DEPT. A-262, CHICAGO, ILL. 


final. And you can be sure that your answer will receive full and careful consideration 
when the entries are judged and the prizes owarded for accuracy, originality and neat 
ness and remember that if you win first prize, you will receive $50.00 cash and an 


EACH DOT IS A MILE » AND, THE QUESTION IS 








